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T H E 


INTRODUCTION, 


ful, and recommended by men of 

the fineſt genius, has long been too 
much neglected. This all are ready to ac- 
knowledge. The loſs of education we re- 
gret, as no ſmall misfortune, as the occa- 
ſion of many errors in our conduct, and 
wiſh we could again recal the hours we 
threw away. How great the ſurpriſe then, 
that, under a lively ſenſe of our own ruin, 
we allow what we value next ourſelves, 
our children, to run directly the ſame road 
to deſtruction! The publick, as well as 
the happineſs of the particular perſon, is 


E. U CATION, though extremely uſe. 


concerned; ſince upon the manner of edu- 


cation depends the enſuing courſe of life, 
and the principles we receive in youth, 
gene- 


— — 
he _- _ 
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generally form the character. But parents 
for the moſt part are leſs anxious that chil- 
dren be taught a ſuitable behaviour, than 
that they paſs their lives in affluence and plen- 

And would the ignorance of what is 
ſo valuable were the only misfortune ! But 
the mind, unleſs ſeaſoned with virtue, will 
ſoon make a worſe choice. Our own na- 
tural inclinations, but too many bad exam- 
ples, entice the unwary youth, and teach 
him habits, afterwards too ſtrong for re- 
formation. 


————Scelerum fi bene pænitet, 
Eradenda cupidinis 

Pravi ſunt elementa © & tenere nimis 
Mentes aſperioribus 

Formande ſtudiis.— 


But no general reflections, I preſume, 
are more for the honour of education, or 
ſhould ſo animate us with a noble ambiti- 


cn, as the real examples of ſucceſs and in- 


duſtry to be drawn from ancient hiſtory, 


Every action points out the manner of in-; 
ſtruction ; and ſuch an invincible attach- 
ment 


833 8 
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ment to virtue, was chiefly owing to an 
carly infuſion of the beſt principles. It is 
for this reaſon we meet with no ſuch exam- 


ples in modern hiſtory, but the whole is a 
quite different ſcene, ariſing from our dit- 


N 


7 terent manner of education. 
3 


We read in Xenophon the particular man- 
ner of forming the Perſian youth, with the 


1 laborious exerciſes from which none were 


cxempted. All were inured to patience 
and frugality, a ready obedience to the laws, 
and a generous contempt of wealth.—The 
2} Spartans would not truſt the fondneſs of a 


parent with a thing of ſo much importance. 


Paternal indulgence is often blind to dan- 
gerous errors, and the wiſcſt ſeldom ſee fo. 
* far in ſuch caſes, as weaker minds that are 
2 leſs concerned. The ſtate therefore ſup- 
plied their place, and ſet about youth ſuch 
2 perſons only as would inſtruct them without 
a fond indulgence. —The Romans obſerved 
the ſame early care, and were remarkable 
for a juſt regard to education. They had an 


4 


_—_— : 


2 infatiable deſire of honour, but no extra- 


2 vagant inclination for money, The great- 
A 2 eſt 
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eſt heroes were ever moſt conſpicuous in la- 
bour, and were taught ſuch an early eſteem 
of juſtice, as for a long time preſerved their 
integrity amidſt a thouſand temptations. 
Nor probably had we ever had that excel- 
lent performance of Cicero, de officiis, but 
for his ſon, for whoſe inſtruction he wrote. 
The elder Cato was alone concerned in his 
ſon's education, and Lucius Aimilins Paulus 
gave Scipio the leſſons which made him af- 
terwards ſo famous. 


I would not however be thought to re- 
commend an exact imitation of the ancients. 
It is enough if their diligence can excite in 
us the ſame early care and attention to chil- 
dren. Every parent may make what cor- 
rections are proper, and follow what he 
thinks the moſt agreeable method, ſuitable 
to his own circumſtances, and moſt for the 
advantage of the children. But is it not + 
really ſurpriſing we need ſuch advice, or 1- 
magine, if we feed and clothe our children, 
that the courſe of education may be left 
to perſons the moſt indifferent? whereas 


the leaſt concern and inſpection of reaſon- | 
able 
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able parents, would very much increaſe the 
application of honeſt teachers, and ſave chil- 
dren from ſuffering by the indolence of ſuch 
as are unworthy of the charge. 


But we need not more particularly inſiſt 


upon the advantage of a right education, 
which was never yet called in queſtion. 
The loſs is, we are otherwiſe too much em- 
2 ployed, and ſeldom have time to improve, 
or practiſe what upon the leaſt reflection is 
ſo agreeable to the underſtanding. Men 
are generally engaged in an active ſcene of 
life, and however they may wiſh for a change 
in the plan of education, have no leiſure 
to write, and become actual reformers. This. 
is the taſk of ſuch as have, either from ex- 
perience or long ſtudy, turned familiar with 
the ſubject. Would they but undertake to 
inform us, and deſcribe what they feel, we 
2 ſhould not then read ſo many imaginary 
{chemes of what might be done, but what 
* the author really knew to be ſucceſsful. E- 
ducation would be no longer confined to 
general hints and obſervations, but, from 
2 variety of particular improvements, be- 


A 3 come 
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come at laſt more extenſive and intelli- 
gible. This was the occaſion of the follow- 
ing reflections; and I wiſh they may be ſo 
much regarded, as either to encourage fur- 
ther inquiries, or excite others to correct 
wherein I have been miſtaken. As the ſuc- 
ceſs of education depends very much upon 
the manner of it, in publick or private, 
upon the character and diſpoſition of the 
teacher, upon the diſcipline or government 
in ſchool, and upon the behaviour of pa- 
rents both to maſters and ſcholars, I ſhall 
begin with the duties required in thoſe ſe- 
veral circumſtances, and afterwards proceed 
to the method of acquiring language, and 
other neceſſary parts of knowledge. 


With regard to this performance in ge- 
neral, I beg only there may be no ſentence 
paſt before a fair trial at leaſt, and that 
the reader would not deſpiſe what has the 
appearance of truth, from an averſion to o- 
ther parts that may not perhaps be ſo agree- 
able. The ſubject of every chapter will 
appear from the contents; where people 
may chuſe and examine whatever is moſt a- 

gree- 
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n to their own humour and fancy. 
Particular objections are unavoidable, as 
in ſuch a variety of different heads, it is 
impoſſible to pleaſe all Parties. The rules 
and directions for acquiring language, will 
7 pleaſe only ſuch as are of a particular turn, 
and certain manner of life. So muſt the 
2 obſervations on poetry, taſte, muſick, and 
Painting. Theſe are the pleaſures of ima- 
gination, which entertain but a few, and 
ſuch as nature forms originally that way. 
2 So that the ſtile and manner of treating 
2 ſuch ſubjects, is often intolerable to men 
of good judgment, but of a bad fancy. 
However, the pleaſures of imagination con- 
veyed in figurative expreſſive ſounds, muſt 
* be allowed to be uſeful, as well as common 
2 ſenſe expreſſed in plainer language; and I 
hope neither of the things themſclves will 
be thought unnatural, becauſe men, from 
a difference in temper, happen to diſa- 
gree in their ſentiments and approbation. 
We might as well condemn the fineſt mu- 
ſical performance, which gives inexpreſ- 
ſible joy to a good ear, becauſe it wants the 


power of moving another who is not bleſt 
with 
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with the ſame delicate ſenſe of hearing.— 
I ſhall ſay no more, than that I have real- 


ly done my beſt to pleaſe ; and if I happen 
to fail, any humane reader, I ſhould think, 


will pardon the weakneſs of the capacity, 


for the ſake of the good intention, 


e * , BW 


giving them that degree of reſolution which 
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f character of teachers, their behaviour 
in ſchool, and what particular things 
' they ought to encourage or prevent. 


HE queſtion concerning publick 
or private education has already 
been the ſubject of much debate. 
Some inſiſt for the publick way, 

as inſpiring youth with more vigour, and 


is neceſſary for all that would proſper in 
| the 
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the buſy world. Others prefer the private 
manner of inſtruction, as the beſt ſchool for 


virtue, where children may be taught a due 
balance of the paſſions, and ſuch a regard 
to religion and virtue as afterwards influen- 
ces the whole of their behaviour. 
way they learn the beſt maxims for life, 


which in all events direct their conduct 
much better than the forward aſſurance of 
a rambling ſchoolboy. But, waving this 
controverſy, it were better perhaps to con- 
ſider the different diſpoſitions of children, 
and be determined in our choice by them, 
rather than our own general apprehenſions 


of the good or bad conſequences of private 
and publick education. It is poſſible to 
ſhew, that any one of them may ſucceed, 
and anſwer the deſign, when children are 
at due pains, and beſtow the application 
neceſſary in both ways. But when, on the 


other hand, we conſider the various diſpo- 
ſitions of mankind, one would ſtill ima- 
gine, it were not ſo natural to train them 
all up in one general method : but, as e- 
very tree muſt be planted in a foil proper 
to its kind, and requires particular culture, 


ſo 


In this 


Ichap. I. On Envcarion. II 


ſo our various tempers and diſpoſitions de- 
mand each a different manner of inſtructi- 
on and improvement. If ſo, the beſt me- 
thod of education, is not that which is moſt 
publick or private, but that which agrees 
7 beſt with the temper to be formed. Boys 
of a lively turn, who ſeem to be born for 
action, are beſt calculated for the diſci- 
2 pline of a publick ſchool. There they may 
improve in natural reſolution, while mu- 
2 tual emulation, if the maſter is at due pains, 
2 occaſions uncommon progreſs. I fay, if in 
ſuch circumſtances a teacher beſtows pro- 
per care; for, if either the number of ſcho- 
lars or hurry of employment render him ne- 
glectful, the livelier boys are, the more 
they are expoſed to every kind of danger. 
They are hurried away by the violence of 
2 paſſion, and, like a ſhip without balaſt, or 
the direction of a ſkilful pilot, fink ere they 
perform half the ſhort voyage of life. 


On the contrary, boys of a milder diſpoſi- 


tion, who ſcarce ſpeak above their breath, 
and are averſe to rambling or any violent 
excrciſe, ſuccecd better in a courſe of pri- 


vate education. The harſh diſcipline of a 
| pu- 
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rit they have, or keep them in ſuch perpe- 
tual terror, as would very much leſſen ap- 


in danger by violent exerciſe, or the oppreſ- 
five injuries of the more robuſt. 
is indeed ſome danger, that ſuch boys in 


incapable of toil and fatigue, 


Chap. I. 3 * C] 


publ ick ſchool, muſt either break what ſpi- ; 


fuc 


dei 
ho 
plication. Beſides, their health is equally up 
ſte 
There 4 tin 
in an; 
private may be trained up too tenderly, } ve. 
When we are educated in effeminacy, we «<q 
come, no doubt, badly prepared into the 
world, where we muſt not expect to live ane 
always at eaſe, and where we contribute at 
very little to the publick intereſt, if we be 
But, not- 
withſtanding, time and experience will bet- 
ter correct the errors of a fond mother, or 
too indulgent tutor, than reſtore that reſo- 
lution and vigour which has been early 
cruſhed under a ſevere maſter, or ruined 
in circumſtances which are not agreeable to N 
the natural frame and diſpoſition of mind. 

The beſt method of education ſeems, af- 
ter all, to lie betwixt both extremes; and 
is that which is neither too publick nor too 
private; where there is a ſufficient num- 
ber of boys to encourage emulation, and no 


ſuch 
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ſuch numbers as are apt to occaſion diſor- 
der; where they could all dwell in the ſame 
houſe, eat at the ſame table, be a check one 
upon another, and be ever under the ma- 
ſter's eye. In this way, boys at the ſame 
time improve in the principles of knowledge 
and humanity, attend the pleaſures of con- 
verſation, and inſenſibly fall into that ſettled 
2 courſe of complaiſance, which increaſes the 
2 pleaſures of ſociety, and procures us real love 
and eſteem. Here too the maſter beholds 
at leifure the difference of tempers, applies 
to each in every circumſtance proper re- 
-2 wards and puniſhments, obſerves that every 
word and action be ſuitable to the general 
end of education, and encourages virtue in 
a manner both inconceivable and impracti- 
cable in too publick a method of educa- 
2 t0n, 


But in any manner of inſtruction, publick 


or private, a great deal depends upon the 
labour and induſtry of the teacher. The 
world ought therefore to be well acquainted 
with his character and abilities, before he is 
allowed to undertake an employment of 
ſuch importance. We ought to learn his 


B ſen- 
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ſentiments of education, what he knows of 
grammar, and in what familiar method he 


propoſes to convey the firſt principles into 


the minds of children; whether he thinks 


they may be taught any thing beſides Greek 


and Latin, if ſuch knowledge be univerſal- 
ly neceſſary, and how far the rules and ex- 
preſſions of the Engliſh language are to be 4 
regarded at a grammar-ſchool; at what 


time a boy ſhould read the poets, if pro- 


miſcuouſly with the hiſtorians, or if they 
would not rather be a mutual hindrance, - 
from their different manner and expreſſion ; © 
if it is poſſible to inſpire youth with any 
thing like taſte, or when and in what way 
ſuch a thing is to be acquired. Theſe, 
with a variety of other queſtions, of the uſe 
and method of teaching geography, hiſtory, * 
mythology, with the cuſtoms of antiquity, 
are better proofs of his capacity, than turn- 
ing one language into another, or perform- 3 
ing ſuch exerciſes as ſome boys in the high- © 
er claſſes could perhaps diſcharge with 


equal applauſe. 


But teachers above all ſhould excel in the 
2rt of communication, or ſuch a clear, fami- | 


0 
lie 


liar 
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liar expreſſion, as may in a manner com- 


mand a boy's attention. Nature, in all her 


various ways of acting, is not ſo difficult to 
be underſtood, as ſhe is darkened by our 
hard expreſſions and obſcure way of ſpeak- 
ing. Philoſophers, lawyers, phy ſicians, ſpeak 
in a language peculiar to themſelves, and 
: write each in their ſeveral profeſſions ſo as 
1 to form many different dialects of the ſame 
language: yet all this learned eloquence is 
of no great conſequence, and plainer words 
might be uſed in explaining every ſcience, 
with greater eaſe and more general advan- 
tage; eſpecially with regard to children, 
who find often leſs difficulty in apprehend- 
ing the thought, than the manner of ex- 
preſſion, ſo different from what they are 
vVont to hear in converſation, I ſhall not 
7 ſay, how far this refined ſtile is neceſſary in 


thc learned world, where we addreſs ourſelves 


to men; but it ſurely retards the progreſs 
of youth, and keeps them longer from im- 
proving in the knowledge of nature. Above 
all it is inexcuſable in a teacher, who ought 
to lay aſide all the nicer turns of ſpeech, 
and ſpeak in the plain language of children, 
B 2 with 
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with whom he is chiefly concerned. This 


eaſineſs of. expreſſion ſome reckon the gift 
of nature, and it is ſo neceſſary, that, 


without it, the moſt extenſive learning 
will never make a right teacher. Such a 


natural turn may be greatly improved by 
an exact knowledge of our own language, 
which we ſhould be able to command at 
pleaſure, and vary a thouſand different 
ways. We ſhall ſucceed in it too in pro- 
portion to our knowledge and experience. 
The more we have ſtudied mankind, the 
larger our view of their intereſts and paſ- 
ſions the better we are qualified, no doubt, 
to teach youth, and deſcribe in what man- 
ner happineſs proceeds from the practice of 
virtue. A maſter therefore can never ap- 
ply too much to philoſophy, thoſe parts 
eſpecially which teach us the knowledge of 
ourſelves, the nature and conſequences of 
our ſeveral actions, and in what things our 


real intereſt and perfection conſiſts, 


What we know, we ſhould endeavour | 
to communicate in a ſmooth, eaſy accent. 
This with boys is a much greater help to at- 
tention, than the ſuperior beauties of rea- 

ſon 
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ſon and fine ſenſe, But few of them can 
7 perceive the ſtrength of argument, or ob- 
7 ſerve the propriety and Juſtneſs of ſen- 
timent. But the ear, which ripens before 
the underſtanding, immediately flies the 
rough expreſſion ; and the leaſt wrong ſtop, 
or uncommon turn of voice, proportion- 
2 ably leſſens attention. By the way, TI have 
7 obſerved this one defect often poiſon the 
o- beſt qualities of an accurate preacher, when, 
e. for want of a proper accent or delivery, truth 
he and reaſon were but faintly heard: whereas 
i= 7 ſoft expreſſions, like muſick, glide into the 
bt, ear, excite a pleaſing tranſport, and gain 
n- attention in things of ſmall importance. 
of Witneſs the opera, whoſe only charm is 
p- harmony of ſound. Thus too, of old, Or- 
ts pheus reſtrained the ſavage paſſions of man- 
of kind; for by the woods and rocks which 
of foftened at his ſong, were meant the firſt 
ur rude ſons of men, whom his perſuaſive elo- 
2 quence refined and melted into love. 

ur A maſter ought alſo to be a man of un- 
t. derſtanding, who has ſeen the world, and 
t- 3 obſerved the duties and right manner of be- 
a- 3 haviour in the ſeveral ſtations of life. Such 
= i B 3 obſcr- 
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Chap. I. | 


obſervations from his own experience, he m 


ſhould lay before his ſcholars in the plaineſt f 
words, and inſiſt upon the good or bad 
conſequences of practiſing or neglecting 


what he recommends, In this way, they 


arrive at an early knowledge of mankind, 


and learn, before they enter into the world, 


what they are to expect in a larger ſcene of 
action. But teachers ought always to be- 
ware of any contradiction betwixt their wn 


behaviour and the advices they recommend. 


This would ſpoil all, as the leaſt variance 
in our words and actions makes either of 
them very little regarded. Example is al- 
lowed to be ſtronger than precept, and 
children eſpecially are much readier to co 


Py what they ſee, than what they hear. 


There is a curioſity natural to children, 
which ought never to be cruſhed, The ma- 
ſter therefore, when he talks upon any ſub- | 
jet, ſhould encourage them to aſk queſti- 
ons, and relate every thing in ſuch a man- 
ner as they may be always ſome way or o- 1 
ther concerned. He ſhould never loſe ſight | 
of his ſcholars, but whether he is talking F 
of Greece or Rome, let him now and then 
make 
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make an application of the circumſtances to 
his little aſſembly, and aſk them how they 
1 would have behaved, and what they think of 

any action or expreſſion. This keeps them 
always attentivez and leads them to aſk a 
thouſand little queſtions of which one would 
ſcarce think them capable. But even when 
they are wrong, this method is commendable, 
4 as it encourages them to ſpeak freely what 
they think, and gives the maſter an occa- 
ſion to point out every error in judgment, 
and how they came to be miſtaken. At 
any rate ſuch converſation with children is 
7 ſurely better than keeping them at a di- 
7 ſtance, and minding them no more when 
we are ſpeaking, than if they were ſtran- 
gers, or no way concerned. 


I would obſerve, that teachers ought to 


be extremely attentive, and even with boys 
of the loweſtclaſs be as much in earneſt, and 
2 reckon their taſks of as much importance as 
2 thoſe of the more advanced. If we ſcorn 
to be ſerious in the repetition of penna, the 
boy will ſoon catch the bad example, and 
2 proportionably loſe his attention. I remem- 
ber, when at ſchool, the maſters uſed to 


walk 
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walk whole hours in converſation, leaving 

us ſeemingly employed in our ſeveral taſks, * 
We ſhould however have read to better pur- | 
poſe, had they ſtood each over their claſſes, 7 
obſerving the ſcholars, and ſometimes en- 
couraging them to a cloſer application. 

Boys had better be aſleep, than awake and 
idle. They not only ſpend time, but ac- | 


quire ſuch habits as deſtroy all ſerious at- 
tention, and do more harm in the conduct 
of life, than all the advantages of Greek and 
Latin are able to compenſate. But are there 


not ſome boys at ſchool really incapable of | 
applying by themſelves, who for want of ex- | 


perience can ſcarce read the taſk preſcribed, 


and are ſo little uſed to exerciſes of memo 


ry, that they can hardly reckon up a hun- 


dred? What a deal of time and trouble might 


one redeem, would we but ſhare the toil 
with ſuch of our pupils? We need only pa- 
tience for a while, and a little pains ſoon 
brings them where we wiſh. _ 


The maſter indeed cannot be always em- | 


ployed in aſſiſting the youngeſt of his ſcho- 


lars. He ſhould however, in his ſtead, ap- | 


point the moſt diligent boys in the higher 
claſles, 
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claſſes. Among them the young creatures 
may be equally divided, and rewards pro- 
miſed the moſt induſtrious. I have ſeen 
them apply in this way out of emulation, 


when nothing elſe could prevail. Such 


exerciſes too, in etymology and ſyntax, 
muſt be uſeful even to the more advanced; 
ſo that boys employed in aſſiſting the infe- 
rior claſſes, are at no manner of loſs. Be- 
ſides, in talking with their young compa- 
nions, they learn to ſpeak in a diſtinct man- 
ner, and improve in the neceſſary art of 
communication, 

When boys thus diſpoſed do not anſwer 
expectation, we ſhould never blame ſuch 
as were appointed to give them aſſiſtance, 
The faults of the younger, upon examinati- 
on, may be the effect of their own careleſſ- 
neſs, which muſt be greater when they read 


with a comrade, than when they are aſſiſt- 


ed by the maſter. But, even in direct ne- 
gligence, the boys who are employed to 
inſtruct their companions, ſhould always be 
well uſed. We may indeed expreſs ſome 
ſurpriſe, that they were not at more pains to 


oblige a ſchoolfellow, and confirm the good 
opinion 
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opinion of their induſtry, which was the oc- | 
But 
to inflict real puniſhment, for omitting 
what is not properly their duty, is what the 


caſion of giving them ſuch a charge. 


youngeſt would reſent, as an inſtance of 
tyranny and oppreſſion. 
behave well in forwarding their compant- 


ons, deſerve to be commended, and the 


maſter ſhould publickly acknowledge the 
favour. By ſuch encouragement, the ge- 
nerous mind overflows with joy, wiſhes a- 
gain to pleaſe, and riſe in our eſteem. The 


noble emulation ſpreads over all, and in 
every breaſt awakens the ſame application, 


from the ſame laudable ambition. 


Before they get any leſſon by heart, the 
maſter ſhould cauſe them firſt read it di- 
ſtinctly on book, with the tranſlation. Þ 
They imagine, and it certainly is eaſier in 
this way, though the very apprehenſion | 


contributes much to ſhorten the time of pre- 
paration, When we give them no ſuch aſ- 
ſiſtance, but leave them with the tran- 


lation, the number of difficulties makes | 


them quite idle, or, which is as bad, for 


one Latin word, in explaining, they repeat 


per- 


Whatever boys | 
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perhaps half a dozen Engliſh. This is what 
every day happens, when boys begin young, 
and are left to themſelves, To prevent 
this, we need only be at pains to read a lit- 


tle with them upon the earlier authors, 


where there is occaſion for tranſlations ; 
pointing out the particular manner of ex- 


4 plaining by them, and how they become 


O 
r 
0 , 


uſeful, —— Teachers ſhould alſo explain, 
by word of mouth, the meaning of every 
leſſon, what it contains, how it is connected 
with the foregoing, and ſhew that every 


part, when united, makes up one general 
2 narration or hiſtory, adorned with agree- 
able reflections. When this is neglected, 
boys are ever in the dark, groping about 
at random; but neither read with that plea- 
2 ſure, nor reflect with that attention which is 
neceſſary for right improvement. No im- 
Preſſions are durable, unleſs familiar to the 
underſtanding. Whatever is learned by 
rote, will, I am afraid, be of little uſe in 
the ſucceeding parts of education. 


When boys give an account of their leſ- 


| fon, the maſter ſhould frequently afk ſuch 


25 are not repeating, what was laſt ſaid or 
ſpoke. 
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ſpoke. I had better ſaid, ſome words be- 


fore the laſt ; for they may hear the ſound, | 
and notwithſtanding be ignorant of the con- 
nection and deſign. Such a method pre- 
ſerves attention, ſo that boys, by liſtening, |? X 


may profit near as much as when they are 
examined themſelves. Without this ſettled | 


habit of attention, teaching 1 is quite intole- i 


rable. And, if boys in the ordinary way 
mind nothing but their own ſentence, it muſt Þ 


be quite ineffectual. For, of a leſſon which 


conſiſts of a number of lines, what a ſmall # 
part muſt we ſuppoſe falls to the ſhare of e- ; 
very particular boy? Yet this is all they are 


anxious about, and perhaps are at ſome | 


pains to prepare 3 but with the reſt of the ; 
leſſon imagine they have no manner of 
concern, The more eaſily this might be 
prevented, the more inexcuſable are the | : 


guardians of education, who take no pains | 
to correct this dangerous practice. 

The maſter ſhould examine the claſſes | 
as ſoon as poſſible after the ſchool is con- 


veened, upon whatever was aſſigned for a | 


: 


? 


* 


N 


taſk the night before. This cauſes them | 
apply at home, and produces uſeful enter. | 
tainment | 
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tainment for thoſe hours which are too of- 
ten ſpent in a perpetual round of folly. 
Thus too we ſhorten the courſe of educati- 
on; ſince the cloſer our application, the 
ſooner we acquire the firſt principles of lan- 
guage, and reap the fruit of our labour in 
the ſtudy of what is more advanced. Read- 
ing at home does moreover promote right 
habits. In this way we not only attain 
a greater degree of application, but learn 
what is ſtill of more importance, to make 
a right uſe of time, and have a due regard 
for every moment of lite. 

Teachers ſhould narrowly obſerve chil- 
dren when they turn Exgliſb into Latin, or 
advance to the writing of themes. Among 
the great numbers employed in ſuch exerci- 
ſes, not one of twenty compoſes himſelf, 
One good ſcholar does it for the whole 
claſs, who think themſelves highly obliged 
when they are allowed meanly to ſteal every 
word of a theme from his performance, 
Whoever has the intereſt of his ſcholars at 
heart, or a due ſenſe of honour, might eaſi- 
* diſcover this fraud, in the reſemblance and 
mal variety of the verſions. But moſt teach- 

C ers 
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ers are either ſo wilfully blind, or ſo extreme- 
ly lazy, that the caſe is quite otherwiſe. 


For a courſe of years, this ſcene of diſſimu- 
lation ſucceeds; the ſcholars impoſe on the 


maſter, the maſter deceives the parents, till 
the world at laſt removes the maſk, and diſ- 
covers their inſufficiency when it is too late 
to be redreſſed. The way to prevent this, 
s by ſtriking immediately at the root, and 
behaving fo as boys ſhall diſdain ſuch poor 
aſſiſtance, Before they are ſet a writing, let 
us carefully explain and illuſtrate the rules 


of ſyntax, let them conſtrue every ſentence | 


of their theme upon book, correct their 
own errors, and obſerve how eaſily, and 
by what rules they might have prevented 
the leaſt miſtake, When they go wrong, 
I would rather encourage, than beat them 
into attention, 


CHAP. 


CHAP. II. 
Of the diſcipline to be obſerved in ſchools. 


\ A Hex maſters behave in a famili- 
te ar manner, ſome imagine it is im- 
„ poſſible to preſerve authority. But this, 


from experience, I can ſay, has not the 
leaſt foundation. Diſeaſes of the mind and 
body ſhould be handled with the ſame ten- 
es der care; and whoever pretends to cure ei- 
ce ther, ought firſt to gain the eſteem of his 
ir patient. Boys, like birds, muſt be careſſed 
1d Þ into obedience, or they pine away, and loſe 
d that ſpirit which ſhould ſupport them under 
g, labour. By ſevere diſcipline, we ſurely 
m] can have no real knowledge of the chara- 
cter and temper. Children, as Terence ob- 

| ſerves, never act with freedom under the 
laſh: Nam qui ſcire poſſis, aut ingenium no- 

P. ſcere, dum ætas, metus, magiſter prohibeant? 
Beſides, indifference to the maſter 1s apt to 
ingender principles of revenge, and ſuch 

| gloomy paſſions as diſorder the whole mind, 


and corrupt the ſoundneſs of the beſt heart, 
C 2 Did 
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Did not the humane and gentle method 
obſerved by the ancients, occaſion leſs 
trouble than ariſes now from exerciſing the 
rod? I am convinced we ſhould find ad- 
monition as effectual, were we but at e- 
qual pains. Boys are ſtill of the fame na- 
ture, have the ſame deſire to pleaſe, the 
ſame ſenſe of ſhame and honour, and from 
theſe, duly improved, might be brought 
to conceive cqual efteem for their maſter, 
Various indeed. are the ways of working 
on theſe principles, which one can no more 
enumerate, than deſcribe the various tem- 
pers whence they proceed. Sometimes 
youth are reformed by a proper uſe of ridi- 
cule, when, inſtead of condemning, we 
ſeem to encourage their follies, and recom- 
mend a courageous indifference for read- 
ing. Some are naturally ſo timorous, that 
they cannot bear a ſharp reproof : they 


muſt be commended even for the worſt per- 


formance, or they deſpair, and turn quite 
inſipid. I have ſeen others, who could not 
bear a direct inſult, who were inflexible by 
the rod, fired with emulation from the 
Praiſes given ſome little cival, Eyen play 

may 
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may be rendered ridiculous, ſo as a boy 
ſhall bluſh to receive it when the reſt are 
employed. 

When ſuch tranſient hints are ineffectual, 
we muſt have recourſe to more open puniſh- 
ment. Repeated inſtances of ſloth ſhould 
publickly be affronted, and obſtinacy meet 
with the contempt it deſerves. But here 
we are to beware of any ſuſpicion of inju- 
ſtice z nor ought the maſter, from his ab- 
folute authority, to pronounce ſentence in an 
arbitrary way. The matter ſhould be fully 
examined, every argument in defence of 
the criminal patiently heard without paſſion 
or partiality. It is not enough that we our- 
ſelves are conſcious of integrity: the boy 
that is accuſed, every one of his comrades 
muſt alſo ſee and own the juſt procedure, 
or the puniſhment will have no good effect. 
On the contrary, reſentme* on the leaſt 
imagined injury, is apt to weget revenge, 
which too often occaſions conſpiracies, more 
dangerous than the original quarrel. For 
this reaſon, in any extraordinary fault, it is 
perhaps adviſeable to refer the puniſhment 
toa court of their own number. This they 

C 3 1magine 
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imagine to be an affront, and dread the ma- 
ſter much leſs than ſuch a tribunal. The 
judges in honour are obliged to do juſtice, 
and compaſſion ſeldom renders them par- 
tial: 
nounced, it is agreeable enough to obſerve 
them full of concern for the criminal. Thus 
a temper is formed, and ſuch a one too as 
may greatly improve their future conduct 
in life. Is it not of further importance, 
that, when we correct in this manner, they 
never think they are ill uſed, or that they 
ſuffer more than their crimes deſerve? It is 
perhaps in this method only we can chaſtiſe, 
and preſerve affection, at the ſame time.— 
The puniſhments I have ever uſed, are, con- 
finement after ſchool-hours, ſtanding while 
the reſt ſit, wearing their hats on, and the 
like. The leaſt trifle applied in a certain 


way, may be raiſed to the higheſt affront : 
and ſuch things are ever more formidable 
than the rod. The chief deſign of corre- 
ction is, to raiſe averſion and ſorrow for what 
is done amiſs; and he that is ſo affected as 
to ſhed tears upon an affront, is, I preſume, 

in 


though, when the ſentence is pro- 
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in as fair a way of amendment, as he who is 
laſhed into repentance. 

I muſt however acknowledge, the rod is 
neceſſary in great ſchools, where complaints 


are frequent, and, among ſuch a variety of 


boys, ſome even think themſelves above 
advice, But, whatever neceſſity may ſome- 
times require, Jet us, I pray, be merciful, 
and apply the rod but ſeldom. Such as 
cannot be reformed with ſeeing the laſh, or 
feeling it on extraordinary occaſions, ſhould 
be entirely diſmiſſed, rather than continue 
the maſter's eternal plague, and the worſt 
example of obſtinacy and diſobedience to his 
companions. 

But, in puniſhing, we ſhould carefully 
diſtinguiſh the crimes of youth and inad- 
vertency, from thoſe more heinous, which 
proceed from inward degeneracy of mind, 
We ſhall otherwiſe be inceſſantly chiding, 
and boys.come to imagine the maſter needs 
reformation as well as themſelves. Beſides, 
in reproving things of ſmaller conſequence, 
do not we put it out of our power to fix a 
particular mark of infamy upon greater 
crimes ? When maſters take fire upon eve- 


ry 
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ry occaſion, boys either imagine all offen- 
ces equal, or, which is as dangerous, de- 
ſpair of ever making themſelves agreeable. F 


I am afraid too, reproof, when common, 


loſes its chief end, and, inſtead of preſer- : 
ving from vice, poiſons the temper with a 


ſullen, ſour indifference : like the winds, 
which at firſt diſturb the timorous mariner, 
but, after repeated injuries, blow over him 
unconcerned, Better then wink at a great 
many faults; that, when we are obliged 
to chaſtiſe, boys may acknowledge we do 
it with reluctance, and only to prevent the 
bad conſequences of irregular paſſion, —In 
order to bring them to ſuch acknowledg- 
ment, let us alſo obſerve a proper ſeaſon for 
correction, when they are perfectly calm, 
and have recovered the firſt tranſports of ex- 
ceſſive rage. Then all parties are more diſ- 
poſed to impartiality, and leſs care will re- 
concile them to reaſon and equity. Influ- 
enced by anger, boys are rather objects of 
compaſſion than reproof. I have known 
them more moved by ſuch ſincere marks of 
pity in the maſter, than with the ſevereſt 
puniſhment and reproach, 


A. As 


= 
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As often as children do well, we ſhould 


be at equal pains to encourage them. We 
have all an early deſire of eſteem, and any 
| ſcholar, with reaſonable encouragement, will 
do more to gain the maſter's affection, than 
| when compelled by force. Whoever will 


not, and are inſenſible of this laudable am- 
bition, are but little obliged to nature, be- 
ing deſigned rather for the meaner employ- 
ments of life, than the purſuit of learning 
or knowledge. 

When boys are young, any thing may 
raiſe emulation. The whole art of encou- 
ragement depends not ſo much on the va- 
lue, as upon the manner of applying rewards 
agreeably to the ſeveral different tempers. 
The briſker boys, have a ſtrong deſire for 
precedence, and ſpare no pains that they 
may lead the claſs, and ſtand in the higheſt 
place. In this caſe, application is fo eaſy, 
that the maſter is at little trouble. The 
taſk is got almoſt as ſoon as preſcribed, and 
the fear of loſing their uſual reſpect, conquers 
every temptation to indolence. The worſt 
is, when they are exceſſively idle, or of 
ſuch a flow natural capacity as removes all 

hopes 
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hopes of ſucceeding by the cloſeſt applicati- 
on. Yet even here there is ſome relief. 


The promiſe of an hour's play is often of 


wonderful efficacy, rouzes ſometimes the 
floweſt capacity, and attracts the moſt wan- 
dering attention. In this way we diſcover 
the natural ſtrength of genius, obſerve 
what children can eaſily perform, and what 
fruit we may afterwards expect from their 
labour. 
they often prepare in one hour, what they 
have ſlept over more than three. After 
ſuch a diſcovery, however, of the particu- 
lar extent of genius, it is our own fault if 
ever they are allowed to return to the uſual 
fit of lethargy. 

But I muſt now mention ſome other parts 
of diſcipline, which, tho? leſs valuable in 
themſelves, are of equal conſequence with 
regard to what they may occaſion. By what 
we think trifles, the worſt habits are often 
produced; ſo that the mere neglect of ex- 
ternal forms, is ſometimes the cauſe of great 
diſorder. I mean, when boys, after ſchool- 
hours, are allowed to remain idle in the 
ſtreets, loſing not only time, but meeting 

with 


With a view to ſuch rewards, Þ 
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with accidents which deſtroy health, and 
ruin the reputation of the ſchool. Beſides, 
every particular neglect of order, muſt in- 
creaſe the degree of careleſſneſs; and the 
more the head is filled with diverſion, the 
leſs we are qualified for application. 
It is alſo of ſome importance, to recommend 
a care of their books, and of every thing 
elſe; as we wiſh they ſnould improve in that 


exactneſs ſo uſeful in the higher ſcenes of 


life. This early diligence, becomes at length 
habitual, and is remarkably uſeful when we 
deſire to riſe in the world. Thouſands are 
in the way to a fortune, but only the few 
who are poſſeſſed of this neceſſary quality, 
travel on ſucceſsfully to the end. — Particu- 
hr care muſt alſo be taken, that boys neither 
exchange books, nor any thing whatever 
a cuſtom too frequent at ſchools. This is 
of the worſt conſequence, expoling the 
younger to the crafty ſnares of the more ad- 
vanced, and encouraging ſuch a turn to 


| ſharping as may render them diſhoneſt all 


the enſuing courſe of life. I doubt if ever 
there was any remarkable thief or robber, 


who did not in this manner acquire the 
firſt 
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firſt principles of that lawleſs profeſſion, 
The {choolmaſter who neglects to carb ſuch 
dangerous paſſions in the beginning, is per. 
haps as much to blame, as the reſet, who 
encourages them after they are grown 
ſtrong and ungovernable. Such thing 
ſome may reckon below attention, but, 
from the greateſt trifles at ſchool, one may 
draw the beſt inſtruction, and eſtabliſh 
early in children ſuch habits as are very 
uſeful in life. | 

There is alſo the greateſt art in mixing 
recreation with ſtudy. The mind canno: 
be always employed, but muſt reſt after 
labour, as well as the body. We are ge. 
nerally, however, on extremes, and boy: 
are ruined either by indolence or too cloſ: 
application. The worſt way, I think, is 
when they play whole days; when this part 
of diſcipline does not depend ſo much upon 
the maſter, as on the moſt trifling acciden- 
tal circumſtances; when play is not the re. 
ward of merit, but the univerſal homage 
we are all accuſtomed to pay the birth- day 
and ſolemnities of the great. The boys 


are then ſummoned from their books, and, 
by 


the 
littl 
leſſc 
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by the cannons thundering voice, called 
out to join the general uproar. The firſt 
leſſon too taught every new ſcholar, is, 
where and in what manner he ought to 
play. He no ſooner enters the ſchool, 
than the whole ſquadron is diſmiſſed, run 
to the well-known field, and mix in various 
tumult. If we think the ordinary allow- 
ance too little, we had better join Wedne/- 
day to Saturday afternoon, than follow ſuch 
an irregular, uncertain method. 

The common ſchool-hours which we 
employ in ſtudy, are already determined; 
as we alſo agree in the ſuperior advantages 


o be reaped from an early application in 


the morning, when the mind 1s free from 
care, and freſh after ſleep, But early 
riſing, however uſeful to people of age, 
I am afraid is not fo well calculated for chil- 
dren at a publick ſchool ; thoſe eſpecially 
of a tender conſtitution, who are incapable 


Jof fatigue. They pine away if awaked too 


ſoon, and, for want of ſleep, loſe health, 
the greateſt bleſſing in life; nay, it is a 
little extraordinary, that early riſing rather 


leſſens than increaſes the time of application. 
D The 
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The poor young creatures, for an appearance 
only of life in the morning, are ſure to ſleep 
away the forenoon, and look after dinner 
ſo fatigued and pale, that it were pity to 
add the labour of a book : Beſides the fur- 
ther diſadvantage of this early hour, in the 
time generally loſt before they conveen.— 
I would therefore have ſuch as are very 
young, or of a tender conſtitution, meet 
every morning, at nine; eſpecially in the 
winter-ſeaſon, when vigorous health dares 
{ſcarcely look abroad. Coming once to 
ſchool under rain or ſnow, often confines 
them long at home, where they loſe more 
in one fortnight by the fire-ſide, than they 
can recover afterwards at ſchool in doubl: 
the time. 

Such particular inſpection requires, no 
doubt, great labour and patience in a ma- 
ſter. But what learning, without theſe, 
will quality any man for a teacher ? Who- 
ever does not beſtow his whole care and e- 
very moment of his time for the advantage 
oi youth, is unworthy of that character. 


CHAP, 
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ers Of the duty of parents in the education 
of children. 


TYARrENTS would, no doubt, with their 
children accompliſhed in every part 
of education; that, beſides an exact know- 
") ledge of language, they were allo inſtruct- 
ed in philoſophy, and whatever ſciences 
are reckoned neceſſary either in a publick 
or private ſtation. But 1t 1s as certain, that 
few children are able to attain this height 
of improvement, or anſwer the fond wiſhes 
of an indulgent father, We can no more 


Moe all equally wiſe, than equally rich or fair, 
IP In every family, therefore, that child on- 

ly ought to have liberal education, who diſ- 
covers a particular fondneſs for inſtruction. 
| What can be more ridiculous, than the ge- 
g neral way of recommending the ſame taſk, 


and expecting the ſame application and 
progreſs from the ſeveral] children that meet 
together in a grammar-ſchool? as if all 
were preciſely of the ſame genius, and had 
equally a turn for Greek and Latin, This 
' D 2 13 
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is not conſiſtent with the variety of human 
diſpoſitions, I dare ſay, where one dil. 
covers an inclination for the learned lan- 


guages, twenty have none at all. The 


greateſt application will never make them 
read the claſſicks with any tolerable taſte. 
Vet they may become very uſeful members 
of ſociety. We have all our ſeveral parts 
aſſigned us in the world, and whoever is 
not endued with this taſte, will, upon exa- 
mination, diſcover ſome other talent of 
his own, uſeful in the purſuit both of pri- 
vate and publick advantage. Such as have 
no genius for philoſophy or polite learning, 
commonly enjoy a ſuperior degree of health 
and courage, or poſſeſs ſuch a turn for 
trade and buſineſs, as is ſufficient to diſtin- 
guiſh them in the more active ſcenes of 
life. Parents therefore ſhould firſt obſerve 
the particular bent of Nature, and diſpoſe 
of their children accordingly. It is ſhe 
that muſt point out the end; all our taſk 
is, preſcribing the proper means for ac- 
compliſhing her intention. When this is 
not the cafe, education 1s only a formal 


courſe of trifling inconſiſtency, | 
When 
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When parents are ſatisfied with the dili- 
gence and capacity of a maſter, they ought 
to ſpare no expence in forming ſuch of their 
children as are capable of education. If any 
thing can excuſe negligence in maſters, it 
is the reward given for their labour. This 
generally is ſo ſmall, that a certain number 
muſt be had for ſubſiſtence, and though 
nature forms but few for the muſes, neceſ- 
ſity creates a great many pretenders; as the 
ancients were ſometimes obliged to liſt their 
ſlaves among the free citizens. But this 
inconvenience parents may very ſoon re- 
move. Would they but obſerve the ſame 
rule in education as in the general courſe 
of life, and proportion the reward to the 
good done their children; then men of ſpi- 


rit, bleſſed with temper and extenſive learn- 


ing, might perhaps undertake the laborious 
taſk, and the world with pleaſure obſerve 
youth employed according to their different 
genius, and the original deſign of nature, 
But when teachers and menial ſervants are 
put ſo much on a level, while they are e- 
qually rewarded and eſteemed, we muſt 
expect the ſervile ſtation agreeable only to a 
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low and groveling diſpoſition. At leaſt, no- 
thing but the ſtrongeſt neceſſity can diſpoſe 
one of a tolerable education, ſo far to ſa- 
crifice his freedom and happineſs. 

But parents have often, no doubt, re- 
flected in this manner, though they do not 
incline to violate a practice ſo much calcula- 
ted for the ſaving of expence. We recei- 
ved it from our frugal forefathers, and 
chink it ſufficient if we provide for our 
children after their example. But, allow- 
ing we were as ignorant of the uſefulneſs 
of learning as they were, why do not we 
obſerve the ſame frugality in every part of 
education? Were all teachers upon the 
ſame pay, parents were at leaſt impartial, 
and there were then leſs reaſon to complain. 
But are the heels more valuable than the 
head, that the dancing: maſter's revenue fo 
much exceeds what is given for teaching 
the liberal ſciences? They live in all the 
pomp of luxury, while teachers of the arts 
and ſciences droop in mean obſcurity. Pa- 
rents then muſt either prefer this amuſing 
exerciſe to learning, or acknowledge, that, 
in ſuch expences, they are rather directed 

by 
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by cuſtom and faſhion, than by the value 
and importance of the things themſelves, 
It were ſurely more for a boy's advan- 
tage, and more worthy men of ſenſe, to 
think leſs of the charge, and be concerned 
rather for the real improvement of children 
in the ſeveral branches of education. When 
this is not neglected, or when children ad- 
yance in proportion to their genius and ca- 
pacity, I preſume ſuch as are acquainted 
with the valuable purchaſe, will reckon a 
nght education very cheap at double the 
price they commonly beſtow. Sure they 
will allow we undergo the moſt laborious, 
and, I wifh it were not thought, the moſt 
contemptible profeſſion under the ſun. 
What I have here ſaid, will be taken, 
] hope, as it is deſigned, Without the 
leaſt regard to any circumſtances whatever, 
I have ſpoke freely, as I thought the in- 


tereſt of education concerned, and as I was 


encouraged by Gentlemen of learning and 
diſtinction. I have heard them often re- 
gret the ſmall care that was taken to pro- 
mote education, and aſſign the preſent de- 
cay of learning chiefly to the want of pro- 
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per encouragement. It is the publick cry, 
the voice of ſociety which complains, or I Þ 
ſhould never have ſaid one word upon my 
own authority. Nay 1t has been a fault of : 
ſome ſtanding ; fo that, like an inveterate Þ 
diſeaſe, I am afraid it never will be cured Þ 


by any obſervations of mine, What Mr, 


tion. 


« As to the charge of education, ſays | 
« he, I think it will be the money beſt laid 


« out, that can be, about our children; 
« and therefore, though it may be expen- 


« five more than is ordinary, yet it can- 
e not be thought dear. He that at any 


e rate procures his child a good mind, well 
« principled, tempered to virtue and uſe- 
« fulneſs, and adorned with civility and 
good breeding, makes a better purchaſe 
« for him, than if he had laid out the mo- 
te ney for an addition of more earth to his 
« former acres. Spare it in toys and play- 
„games, in filk and ribbons, Jaces, and 
other uſeleſs expences, as much as you 
„ pleaſe ; but be not ſparing in fo neceſſa- 
« ry a part as this. It is not good huſband- 


1 TY, 


Locke ſays upon this ſubject, deſerves atten- 
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2 « ry, to make his fortune rich, and his mind 


& poor, I have often with great admiration 


; | « ſeen people laviſh it profuſely, in trick- 


Y ing up their children in fine cloaths, lod- 
ging and feeding them ſumptuouſly, al- 
0 lowing them more than enough of uſe- 


e leſs ſervants, and at the ſame time ſtarve 
their minds, and not take ſufficient care 
to cover that which is the moſt ſhame- 
ful nakedneſs, viz. their natural wrong 
* inclinations and ignorance, This I can 


look on as no other than a ſacrificing to 
their own vanity, it ſhewing more their 


pride, than true care of the good of their 
children. Whatſoever you employ to 
the advantage of your ſon's mind, will 


« ſhew your true kindneſs, though it be to 
« the leſſening of his eſtate, A wiſe and 


good man can hardly want either the o- 


«* pinion or reality of being great and hap- 
« py ; but he that is fooliſh or vitious, can 
be neither great nor happy, what eſtate 
« ſoever you leave him. And I aſk you, 
« whether there be not men in the world, 
« whom you had rather have your ſon be 
« with five hundred pounds per annum, 

% than 
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te than ſome other you know with five! 


<« thouſand pounds.“ 


But even the publick encouragement, 
or penſions, allowed the inſtructors off 
youth, bear no manner of proportion to 
their vaſt labour, and the ſervices expected Þ 
from them. What a poor reward is the! 
moſt of our publick ſalaries for opening the Þ 
minds of children, inſtilling right habits Þ 
and diſpoſitions, and helping them through Þ 
all the difficulties of language, hiſtory Þ 
and antiquity ? Will ever any man of to- 
lerable taſte, ſpend both time and money Þ 
in a long courſe of education, that he may 
be capable of ſuch inſtructions, and for all Þ 
his expence and labour receive at laſt the 


pooreſt gratification ? It is juſt ſufficient to 
procure him a refuge from the winds and 
rain, raiſes him juſt a degree above the 
common objects of compaſſion, and after 
his death, leaves his family (if he has one) 


to Janguiſh in the number of the poor and 


needy, While this is the caſe, publick 
ſchools among a variety of poor ſcholars 
will no doubt be provided with maſters in 
name and appearance, but, ſeldom or ever, 

with 
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with men that are really capable of rightly 


diſcharging the duties of ſuch an impor- 
tant office. It is indeed very much to be 
regreted, that, while we are careful in things 
of leſs conſequence, we ſhould be ſo very 
indifferent in this article, and proceed thus 
from generation to generation in contempt 
of the very beſt means to promote the wel- 


fare of ſociety, I mean the right education 
ol youth. 
Nay, in this way, learning itſelf decays. 
There are a great many honeſt men with- 
out knowledge, who judge of her uſe and va- 
ue from the appearance, and reſpect paid to 
| the perſons who teach the ſeveral ſciences. 
When they thrive and proſper, learning, 
* theſe people imagine, mult ſurely be a fine 
thing, and they diſcover all an emulation 
to give their children ſome little ſhare of 
it at leaſt, and have them under the care of 
ſuch able men. But when teachers go a- 
bout in a mean dreſs, as ſo many humble 
ſuppliants, from door to door, men com- 
* monly ſhun their company, as people be- 
low notice, and conceive the higheſt con- 
tempt for a profeſſion which is not able to 
| i procure 
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procure tolerable ſubſiſtence. If at any tima 
they recommend the care of their children, ; 
they do it with an air of ſuperiority z and 
taking advantage of the maſter's poverty 
let him know, he muſt walk after their di 


rection, and expect their countenance na 
longer than he is careful to humour and 
pleaſe the children. No wonder ſuch ſchoſ 
lars deſpiſe the teacher, and, when they 
come to ſchool, imagine themſelves ſo of 


ten ſuperior to the poor Gentleman ha; 
directs them. 


of the profeſſion. But when proper encou- 


ragement is given, proper perſons will ap 
pear for the exerciſe of ſo uſeful an employ. 
ment, and men of genius be no more « 
ſhamed to beſtow their whole care in im. 
proving the riſing generation. I am ſforryÞþ 


to hear it obſerved, that, as the world goes 


now, ſurely nothing but the fear of ſtar-· 
ving would make any man of the leaſt me-F 
rit apply himſelf to the inſtruction oi 


youth, 
Parents 


: 


{ 


It is of no conſequence to 
ſay, that teachers have generally as much 
as they deſerve. The want of genius in 
maſters, proceeds from the publick ſconÞ 
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Parents ſhould not only themſelves re- 
gard ſuch as have the charge of education, 
but beware of encouraging children to com- 
ty] plain at home, or ſpeak the leaſt word to 
che diſadvantage of the maſter. The ſmal- 
leſt trifle is apt to pleaſe or offend a boy, 
vho ſeldom judges by the fitneſs or value 
of things, but as they happen to hit his hu- 
zel mour and taſte, Even the beſt will ſoon 
© fall out with a man that keeps them, as 
they imagine, too cloſe at work, or gives 
ta them leſs play than another. They never 
a think it is for their intereſt, but complain 
in as if it were the higheſt injury. When ſuch 
| complaints are encouraged, they will, e- 
ou. ven at the expence of truth, invent a thou- 
ap-# fand ſtories, that they may be put to an- 
0j. other ſchool, or, which is often the con- 
a ſequence, run idle about the ſtreets. The 
m. beſt way therefore to reconcile any diffe- 
rj rence, is, to talk with the maſter, to give 
os him fair play at leaſt, and hear his account 
ar of the ſtory. This would preſerve many 
e · a fine boy, who is ruined, and quite loſt in 
o his education by too much indulgence, and 


would inſpire teachers with that courage 
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and confidence which is neceſſary in the 
faithful diſcharge of their duty. 


5 : ma! 
It is really melancholy to conſider the ſi-F 
tho 
tuation of ſuch as have the care of children.] 
the 
They are expoſed, not only to the malice o. 
of open enemies, but are ready to ſuffer ,.; 
by the meereſt accident, or for things at 


which are beyond their power to prevent. the 
One boy no ſooner gets a fall, than there] 


| 
is a general outcry, and the maſter is ſu-Þ M 
ſpected of careleſſneſs. It is needleſs toÞ hs 


plead his former diligence, that ſuch things WM g 
were not ordinary in the ſchool, and that 


he does all in his power to prevent miſ- 5 
chief. Thoſe that are concerned in the gin 
unhappy boy, will hear of no excuſe, but 

exclaim againſt the maſter as a worthleſs , I 


fellow, and wonder how he meets with a- «,, 
ny encouragement. The conſequence is, | 
that very ſoon the poor man 1s quite ruin- ch 
ed, and his character in one moment un- 
done by a malicious whiſper. Nay, ma- de 
ſters are ſometimes blamed for what is not Þ 
in the power of any but nature to correct. Gl 
We have not all the ſame capacity, and Þ |. 
ſome boys are naturally incapable of learn. Þ hi 
ing 


— 
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| ing the principles of language. This any 


man will acknowledge. in converſation, 
though 1t requires great candour, to bear 
the reflection when 1t 1s made againſt our 
own children, Whatever we allow of our 
neighbours, we expect that the young family 


| at home are all to be ſcholars, and imagine 
they have not got fair play if we are diſap- 
pointed. In this way, one boy of a flow 


capacity, will ſometimes take more from a 
man*s reputation, than a great many good 
ſcholars are able to recover. The leaſt bad 


report will ruin a character, but it can be 
acquired only by length of time and a con- 
tinued courſe of well- doing 


There are many other circumſtances 
which occaſion complaints, and are of the 


ſame bad conſequence. One play-afternoon 
extraordinary, or once a- month diſmiſſing 
children before the uſual time, is enough to 
give offence; as if the ſucceſs of education 
depended entirely upon an exact obſervati- 
on of the ſchool-hours, and it were impoſ- 
ſible to repair allowances of this nature. I 
have known boys, for a reward of ſome 
hours play, do more in half a day by a clo- 
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ſer application, than when they were from | 
morning to night in the ſchool without any 


ſuch encouragement, 
Some parents complain, that their chil. 


dren advance too ſlowly, and that they are 


kept too long upon one book. Others i. 


magine that boys are loſt by too quick aÞ 
progreſs, and that they can never dwell 
too long upon one thing. Now, what ſhall 
a maſter do that is concerned with people 


fo different in opinion? It is ſcarce poſ- 
ſible to pleaſe both; and yet, if he diſpleaſe 
either party, the poor man 1s ſure to ſuffer 
in his character and circumſtances, 
better to let him follow his own method, as 


it is to be ſuppoſed he beſt underſtands his 
And when parents interfere, the] 
queſtion ought not to be, What book does 
my ſon read? how long has he been in that 


book? but, How does he underſtand theÞ 


buſineſs. 


language? what progreſs has he made in 


grammar ? and how has he digeſted the firſt 


principles? The Roman authors at ſchool 
are chiefly uſed for an illuſtration upon the 
ſeveral rules of grammar; and any book is 
ſufficient for this purpoſe, provided it be 

good 


It were! 
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good Latin. When theſe rules are well 


; err and the boy after ſome practice 
can apply them in reading any part of a 


Roman author by himſelf, the maſter de- 


ſerves applauſe, though I ſhall ſuppoſe the 


boy has only read Cæſar. But if he had 


read all the claſſicks, and got leſſons in e- 
very one of them by turns, it will do him 
little ſervice if he has been allowed to ne- 
glect the foundations. 
however dwell too long upon the Rudiments, 


I would not 


or read the principles, as ſome adviſe, o- 
ver and over again. Children, if they have 


any life, weary without ſome engaging va- 


riety: when the foundations are therefore 


once explained, they ſhould proceed further, 


and read the eaſter authors, to divert the 


imagination. They may indeed, in paſſing 
from one thing to another, forget ſome- 


thing; but then it is eaſy, with a little ap- 
plication, to recover whatever they former- 
ly underſtood, 

I would therefore have parents, not to be 
alarmed, when, upon examination, young 
creatures do not anſwer in every thing fo rea- 
dily as they expected. This may be owing 
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to modeſty, heedleſſneſs, or other cauſes, 
Beſides, ſuch an application as is required 
to keep every thing in memory, only loſe, 
time, and deſtroys attention, 
of what is too often repeated, which, with 
the fond deſire they always have to advance, 
renders them quite againſt dwelling long 


in one place, or fully digeſting the more] 
familiar and eaſy parts before they proceed 
Nay they 


to ſuch as are more difficult. 
ſeem incapable of this exactneſs, till they 
have acquired a more diſtinct and general 
view of the language; when, after etymo- 
logy, they arrive at ſyntax, and apply de- 
clenſion as is required in Turner*s Exerciſes, 
Till then, we need only keep them conti- 
nually employed, and, without dwelling 
always upon one thing, take care they 
underſtand the nature of the paſt, before 
they enter upon any thing that is new, 


There are not many of ſo extenſive a me- 


mory as to retain all they have learned; 
but, as they forget regular conjugation 
while employed in explaining, ſo they of- 
ten forget the perfects and ſupines of verbs, 
in attending upon ſyntax, Yet, if things 

| be 


They tire 
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be once fully underſtood, and reviewed e- 


very Friday with the leſſons of the week, 
they will never be ſo deficient as not to re- 


cover the paſt in a few hours reading. I 


have with the greateſt indignation ſeen the 
diligence of a moſt accurate maſter called in 
queſtion, becauſe a poor young boy was un» 


able to anſwer every thing propoſed ; when 


perhaps the fault was rather want of accu- 
racy in the examiner, than any lameneſs in 
the boy. 

In a word, when people judge from tri- 
fling circumſtances, and will not be at the 
pains to examine the real progreſs of chil- 
dren, it is in vain to depend upon their ap- 
probation. A diligent maſter may promiſe 
to make a ſcholar of a boy if he has capaci- 
ty, but it is impoſſible for him to promiſe 
for his outward behaviour. When children 
are by themſelves, they forget the advices 
of the beſt maſter, and will, often at the 
hazard of puniſhment, be guilty of ſome 
faultsz as at home they will ſometimes 
plague the ſervants, in ſpite of all the pa- 
rents can ſay. But the ſervants, for ſuch 


abuſes, might as well blame the father or 


mother 
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mother for what happens within doors, as 
parents can reflect upon teachers for what 
happens abroad when they are at play. 


We ſhould even make great allowances to] 
children, and conſider that it is almoſt as 
natural for them to indulge their paſſions, Þ# 
as it is prudent in people of experience to 
When they! 
come to be men, and ſee more of the world, 
it is poſſible they may become as wiſe as 
we would have them. Nay, it is a general] 
obſervation, that the wildeſt boys make the 
beſt men, and that frequently the moſt va- 
luable members of ſociety are ſuch as were ; 


keep them under ſubjection. 


deſpaired of in the beginning. 


Parents ſhould be particularly careful of 
their childrens behaviour at home, or the in- 
ſtructions of the beſt maſter will ſoon be for- 
got. What precepts they acquire at ſchool, Þ 
ſhould there be confirmed, and by conti- Þ 
nual practice turned to a ſettled habit. Andi 
here I do not ſo much underſtand what re- Þ 
gards language, as manners and integrity, | 


which are of the greateſt importance, and 


much more in danger by flattery, indul- 


gence, and the bad example of ſervants. 


We 
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We ſhould, for this reaſon, leave them very 
Flittle by themſelves ; and parents, by a par- 
Nucular inſpection of their play, may do 
oY children a great deal of ſervice, Boys will 
never run into exceſs, when they know they 
muſt render an account; as I believe the 
of oreateſt diſorders are owing to a falſe per- 
5 ſuaſion, that at home they may live at 
ö pleaſure. 
hut children ſhould be eſpecially diſchar- 
ged from the kitchen. There they learn 
a great many bad habits, and forget all the 
good advices of ſuch as ſtudy their real ad- 
e vantage. They are not, in their tender age, 
capable of judging by the true value of 
f things, but are ready to take up with the 
- © preſent, whatever it be. Above all, they 
are charmed with the reſpect ſhewn them 
„below ſtairs, and love much better to be 
- © flattered in the kitchen, than to fit above 
1 in the chamber, under the ſevere eye of a 
father or mother. There they hear, or 
» © ought at leaſt to hear nothing but truth and 
good ſenſe; and are obliged to be civil, and 
- © obey ſuch as have more experience, and a 
larger ſhare of underſtanding. But they 
com- 
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command in the kitchen, ſpeak what they 
incline, and are entertained with a hundred 
idle ſtories. The bad effect of this upon 
the temper, is plain from the better beha. 
viour of the girls in a Gentleman's family, 
The young Ladies, from their different 
company and converſation, are all com. 
plaiſance. They fay little, are obliging, 
and would not tell a lie for the world. Be. 
ſides, what they ſpeak, is delivered in much 
better language, and in a gentiler way. So 
that before young Maſter can talk to be un. 
derſtood, his ſiſters are heard with pleaſure 
in company, and arrive in a ſhort time at 
a tolerable perfection in language. 

With all due ſubmiſſion, I would now 
recommend another thing to parents, which, 
though it does not immediately belong to 
the education of youth, is of the greatelt 
conſequence, It is with regard to their 
employments for life, which I think boys 
ſhould not, in the ordinary way, be allowed 
to chuſe for themſelves. Such a choice re- 
quires more penetration, and larger views of 
the world, than they can poſſibly acquire, 
Children ſeldom think beyond external ap- 

pearanccs, 
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pearances, or whatever is moſt in faſhion. 
Hence the general deſire to become a ſol- 
dier; that is, to wear fine cloaths, ſpeak what 
we pleaſe, and wear away life in a thought- 
leſs gayety. We never think of ſevere diſci- 
pline, dangerous campaigns, with the ne- 
ceſſary ſkill of incamping, beſieging, attack- 
ing, fortifying, and whatever elſe Cyrus 
with great labour acquired in his Perfian e- 
ducation. I doubt not but the ſight of a 
ſhip in a calm harbour, hath carried many 
2 favourite, from the embraces of a fond 
mother, into the rougher arms of the ocean. 
A great many with equal blindneſs copy 
their father's choice, and claim the ſame 
pretenſions to his employment as to his e- 
ſtate and fortune. Theſe are ſome of the 
fooliſh motives of children, and encoura- 
ging them too raſhly, is perhaps the reaſon 
why trade, manufactures, and all the ſi- 
news of a ſtate, do now ſo faſt decay. 
Were parents at due pains, I am convin- 
ced, advice, and a right repreſentation of 
things, would ſoon bring boys from their 
own 1dle, airy proſpects, to what would 

in 
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in the end prove more for their intereſii 
and advantage. 
But, to conclude this part of the ſcheme 
I hope theſe reflections diſcover, that teach. 
ing, or the art of forming uſetul — 
of ſociety, is not to be attained all of i 
ſudden; and that ſomething elſe is requiſ 4 
ſite, and may be expected from proper in 
ſtruction, than the mere knowledge of thi 
learned languages. Theſe, no doubt, ar 
of value, and ought to be carefully ſtudied 
both for pleaſure and advantage. But we 
are much deceived, to imagine, that rf 
more 15 neceſſary in the education of youth 
Let us but look abroad, and obſerve th 
little uſe of Greek and Latin to one half af 
the world. The merchant, after five of 
ſix years ſtudy, hath he either time or inch 
nation to enjoy the reward of his labour i 
a narrow review of the claſſicks? Woul 


he not rather wiſh ſo many letſure-hour | P al 
had been employed in a greater practice 0 : Gre 
writing and arithmetick, the knowledge off . of 
hiſtory, antiquity, geography, the ſeveri . 

branches of trade, and other things whicſ : 


are often the ſubject of converſation? Wit 
muciÞ 
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much greater reaſon may we extend this ob- 


ſervation to people of other profeſſions, who 
have both leſs time and leſs occaſion for La- 
in, but are capable of great improvement 


by an acquaintance with hiſtory, and the ſe- 
Veral branches of learning. I do not know 
bat one ſchool for teaching children ſuch 


chings in our mother- tongue, without ta- 


king any notice of the learned languages, 
FT would be fully as uſeful in any city or vil- 


Ilge, as the ordinary ſchools for Greek and 
Lain. However, as theſe languages are 
more particularly the province of publick 
teachers, and what the world chiefly ex- 
I pect, I ſhall, in the following chapters, pro- 
cecd to explain the familiar method in 
which they ought to be acquired. I have, 
F beſides, endeavoured to make ſome refle- 


. 7 tions upon taſte, hiſtory, geography, poe- 


try, Sc. more as a teacher than a philoſo- 
pher; and am much leſs anxious what the 
world think of my learning, than of my 
ſincere inclination to improve in youth a 
right temper and diſpoſition. Thus I take 
to be the chief end of education; and 
though, amidſt ſo many temptations, chil- 
F dren 
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0 : 


dren cannot be kept entirely innocent, we 
may with due pains preſerve them more {of 
than they frequently are. We ſhall nou 
proceed to the method of acquiring lan- 
guage. 1 


HK . 


Wo the Engliſh language, ſo far as is 
neceſſary before we begin Latin ; with 
cbſervations on flile, and the difficulty 
of attaining what we call the propriety ; 
and eaſineſs of language. L 


ETOoRE boys take a Latin book in 
| hand, they ſhould firſt read and ſpell 
3 tolerably in Znghſh, This is of great im- b 
portance, ſince we live in a country where | 
© that language only is ſpoke, and where few 
are ſo much maſters of theſe exerciſes under 
Y the teachers of Engliſh, as not to require 
© further aſſiſtance at a grammar- ſchool, 
Boys however are ſo far from receiving the 
help which is neceſſary, that they rather 
| daily forget, than improve in theſe early 
parts of education. To prevent the bad 
| z conſequences of this neglect, we need only 
© ſpare a few moments from the Latin, to 
be employed now and then in the reading 

| and ſpelling of Engliſb. The taſk is indeed 
] F 2 not 
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not ſo entertaining, but nothing can be 
more uſeful, In reading, I would always 


put ſuch Eng/iiþ books in their hands a 
they were fond of, and underſtood. Ou 
Speclators, Guardians, and the like, though 


they contain a great many fine things, are 


above the apprehenſion of children. A 


often as they read or ſpell, the maſter ſhould 
ſpend ſome time in explaining the Zng/ij 


words and cxpreſſions which exceed their 


knowledge, by their own familiar terms 
and phraſes. For want of this, we ſee boys 
often explaining Latin in Engliſh words, 


when they had need of a dictionary to un- 


derſtand their own tranſlation, 


I conceive too, any boy will advance 
with more ſucceſs that he is firſt taught theÞ 
grammar of his mother-tongue, what it i, 
and how to point out the different patzi © 
of ſpeech. As theſe are much the ſame 
in all languages, this muſt be of great uſe 
when he comes to diſtinguiſh them in La. 
I propoſe too, he ſhould examine the 


tn. 


parts of ſpeech, and obſerve the near reſem- 
blance that runs through them all. It will 
give him vaſt pleaſure, and quicken his 


ape 
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application, to find, that by declining one 
noun, or conjugating one verb, he will be 
maſter of all that are in the Exgliſb lan- 


Iguage; the whole difference being only 
putting one word for another: as, in vary- 
ing the conjugations, no more is required, 
than, inſtead of love, to ſay teach; for 
loved, taught; and ſo in the reſt, I would, 


in conjugating verbs, have him particular- 
ly notice the helping verbs, do, did, have, 
bad, ſhall, Sc. as they are the ſigns of the 
ſeveral Latin tenſes, Without this, he 
will not readily fall upon them, when there 


is occaſion to point them out promiſcuouſly, 
Under the article of Engliſb grammar, we 
$ ſhould alſo explain the nature of caſes, gen- 
ders, voices, tenſcs, and other accidents of 
| nouns and verbs. The beginner will find 
this eaſier, than if we were to illuſtrate e- 
very thing by Latin examples. The expli- 
cation however, once underſtood in Eng- 


liſh, may be applied to Latin, without any 


| great change; the nature of theſe accidents 


being much the ſame in both languages, 
As for writing proper Engliſh, this 
muſt be delayed till boys are ſomewhat ad- 
F 3 vanced, 
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vanced, when a larger acquaintance with 
Engliſb books, and frequent compoſition 
of their own, will render them better qua 
lified for this difficult taſk. Our Exgli ; 
grammars give us but few directions. They 
abound with rules for pronunciation and 
declenſion, teaching us by proper defini. 
tions to diſtinguiſh the parts of ſpeech. 
Theſe however are rather curious than uſe. 
ful, and what a great many do really de. 
ſpiſe. But what great aſſiſtance might all 
without diſtinction receive, had we any 
rules concerning the juſtneſs of expreſſion, 
the remarkable proprieties of our own lan- 
guage, the force and harmony of certain | 
Phraſes, the proper meaning of words, 
their connection one with another, and 
the neceſſary {kill of placing them all in re- 
gular order? Obſervations of this nature 
would diſcover the common errors in wri- 
ting, and deſcribe in what manner they 
were to be avoided, We might then per- 
haps reform, as the French have done, and 
Britain become as remarkable for elegance 
and propriety of ſpeech, as ſhe is already for 
thought and reflection. The French in the 

days 
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days of Rabelais was ſtill harſher than the 
8 Engliſh, and I do not know but a nice ear 
might refine ours with equal ſucceſs. Nay, 
zs it not already begun in the ſeveral ages 
of poetry? How amiable are the antiqua- 
ted tales of Chaucer in the ſmooth turns of 
Prior] and is not Homer, like a fine old pi- 
dure, renewed again in Mr. Pope's beauti- 
ful tranſlation. 

Of ſtile in a I beg leave to ob- 
I ſerve, that it is not ſo much ſoft words or 
yÞ epithets, as the images they are the means 
„ of conveying, which form the orator or fine 
1- ſpeaker. Without theſe, the niceſt choice 
n and beſt arrangement of words are but as 
the ſound of ſo many empty bells. Theſe i- 
mages are all extracted from nature, and laid 
up in the fancy. This on proper occaſions 
offers them to the underſtanding, and re- 
preſents things in ſuch an agreeable form, 
that the judgment is entertained, the heart 
warmed, and the tongue endued with un- 
common eloquence. So that, under the 
impreſſion of ſuch exalted images, we ſome- 
times riſe above ourſelves, and ſhine in con- 
verſation much beyond our ordinary power 
and 
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and capacity. Theſe noble conceptions 
were the muſes that inſpired the ancient 
poets, and made Homer, when he paints 
the heavens, preſent them as it were in view, 
And Virgil's fancy thus with equal art a- 
dorns the wars and voyages of Aneas, 
The better to poliſh ſtile, and do juſtice 
to theſe lively images of fancy, we ſhould 
unqueſtionably avoid harſh and rough ex- 
preſſions. This chiefly depends upon the 
ear, We may obſerve, in general, that, 
among ſynonimous words, thoſe are ſofteſt 
which are formed of the long vowels and 
diphthongs. { 

I have ſeen the ſmoothneſs of a period 
deſtroyed by the vain repetition of a great] ſes 
many ſynonimous ſubſtantives, that ſigni-¶ mo 
fy different things, but may all conſpire as wh 
the cauſe of ſomething deſigned to be ex-. 


or 
preſſed ; as when one obſerves, that in our uſe 
beſt actions we are influenced by cunning, [7 adi 
hypocriſy, pride, deceit, ambition. We are the 
ſaid to harangue when we fall into this way 
of writing. We had better perhaps be leß run 
copious, and chuſe only what we think] wit 


ſtrongeſt and beſt, F 
| None 
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None of the parts of ſpeech ſhould be u- 
ed as mere expletives. This may be ne- 
ceſſary for the better ſound ſometimes, but 
s often uſeleſs and harſh. Is it not fo in 
nis ſentence : They eſteem virtue for the ad- 
2 wantages it never fails to procure them? The 
e pronoun them were better omitted, ſince 
FJ they clearly expreſſes the ſenſe. The fre- 
quent uſe of the helping verbs, do, does, 
4 have, had, ſhall, makes us alſo offend a- 
gainſt this rule. I have read, I ſhall now 
proceed to examine; but were it not better 
to write directly, I proceed to examine? In 
7 proſe, we do not fo well perceive the harſh- 
2 nels of hall, will, and the ſigns of the ten- 
as ſes ; but in poetry they quite ſpoil the har- 
- mony of a line. The adverbs too, 
5Þ7 which are neceſſary to expreſs ſome mode 
or circumſtance of action, are frequently 
ur uſed in this expletive way; eſpecially the 
g 4 adverbs, really, indeed, ſurely, perhaps, at 
re the ſame time, and many more. 
Too many verbs in a ſentence makes it 
run heavily, as it is impoſſible to uſe them 
kt vithout the helping verbs, and the perſons 
or things of whom any thing is affirmed. 
ne It 


ſhould happen at any time they required a fa. 
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It were much better to change ſome of the 
verbs into ſubſtantive nouns, which are 
more agreeable to the ear, and the particu- 
lar mark of an eaſy ſtile : as, inſtead of 


They ſaid that I had often promiſed, if ui 


vour of me, I would be ready to ſerve them, 
kt us rather write, They made me remen-. 
ber how often I had promiſed them aſſiſtance 
if an occaſion offered. x 
It is a great beauty in writing, to vary | 
the manner of ſpeaking, and find out dit- 4 
ferent phraſes to expreſs what we have oc-|? 
caſion to ſay in a paragraph. The EnglibÞ? 
is a very copious language, and has a num- . 
ber of words to expreſs one and the ſame 7 
thing. But we are fo careleſs, that we tag 
chuſe rather to repeat what was ſaid before, lar! 
than be at the pains to ſeek them. N ſho! 
Of epithets, which are the greateſt one 
ſtrength and ornament of language, I flo 
would obſerve, that they are always harſh cau 
when too much crowded in a ſentence. pre 
Common epithets are of no force,“ and we Þ 
ſhould uſe only ſuch as entertain the mind n 
with ſome new, ſtrong, delightful ideas 
We 
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we ought with the ſame care to avoid pa- 
T cntheſes, which are a ſort of illuſtration to 
Jour thoughts. In moſt caſes they convey 
FE but trifling additions, and which we might 
eaſily want. When they incloſe any thing 
Jof importance, much better give it free- 
„ dom, and write ſo as it may fall under a 
new ſentence. Of all parentheſes, the worſt 
gare ſuch as contain an affected kind of mo- 
1 deſty of the writer; when he tells us fre- 
Z quently that he apprehends or preſumes a 
thing to beſo or ſo; or, in the beginning 
of a ſentence, when he humbly begs par- 
don of the reader, and ſays, (if I may ſpeak 
%). 
That all may appear with greater advan- 
enge, the beſt choſen words muſt be regu- 
] larly and harmoniouſly diſpoſed, We 
: ſhould make our expreſſions run ſmoothly 
one after another, with an equal mixture of 


{t 

I {ſhort and long words in a ſentence, This 
n cauſcs the period run quick, ſo that the ex- 
e ſpreffon and full ſenſe ſtrike the ear at the 
ve ame moment. This is a particular beauty 
ad Nin Engliſh poctry, which the French could 
— never 
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never yet attain. Their verſes have gene. 
rally a diſagreeable ſtop in the middle. 
But, after all imaginable helps, it is very 
hard either to ſpeak or write properly in 
any language. The chief difficulty dos 
not, as ſome think, ariſe from our being. 
employed too much in a variety of lan. 
guages at once, but from the nature of the 
thing. We ſeem all to be ſenſible of thiſh 
difficulty, when the queſtion 1 is of ſuch af 
excel in ſpeaking or writing; and there. 
fore the common opinion is, that we muſt 
be born orators and poets. But is not a ge. 
nius alſo neceſſary in the inferior degrees? 
and does it not really appear proportion. 
ably aſcending, from the loweſt rank off 
mankind, till we ariſe through the ſeveral 
orders as high as we can climb? We hay 
all our particular turn and manner of er 
preſſion, without which it were 1mpoſſ}bk 
to pleaſe. Every one knows, that we can- 
not now pretend to excel in new thought 


; AP E 
and obſervations, but then it is expected "ht: 
we ſhould repeat the reflections of forme ED 
generations in our own ſtile. It is this, « 

is ne 
we ſay, which makes them our own, and =F 


it 


4 
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Wit is this chiefly which commands attenti- 
Jon. 


The difference in ſpeech is therefore na- 


tural, and does not at all proceed from me- 
mory, or the words we learn in converſati- 
Won. A man may have the moſt general 
© acquaintance, and remember all the fine 
words that were ever ſpoke in his compa- 
Iny, and yet ſpeak and write in the worſt 
E way imaginable. To do this well, we muſt 


not only underſtand the harmonious ar- 
rangement of words, but feel within the 


T things we reſolve to communicate, Lan- 
guage is deſigned to deſcribe the paſſions 
ve feel from the various events of life, and 
according as theſe are faint or ſtrong, the 


expreſſion riſes or falls in proportion; as, 
in ſpite of art, and the beſt colours, we 
perceive no beauty in a performance, where 
the painter diſcovers no original fancy or 
genius, 

But, beſides the ſtrongeſt feeling, there 
is occaſion for uſe and experience before we 
excel in either, particularly in writing. It 
is no eaſy matter to arrive at an eaſy ſtile, 
and learn the neceſſary arts of ſmoothing a 

G period, 
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period, making the words to vary with 
the ſubject, and anſwer every different 
motion of the heart, We may as well pre. 
tend, whenever we touch an inſtrument, 
to draw forth all the moving ſtrains of har. 
mony that ariſe from a proper compoſition 
of the notes. For language is a kind o 
vocal harmony, in which the mixture of 
long and ſhort words reſemble in ſome 
meaſure the ſhort and long notes in any 
compoſitions of muſick ; as the tone and 
accent of the voice anſwers what we cal 

the key, or cliff, in any inſtrument. 
The art of ſpeaking or writing in thi 
too reſembles muſick or painting, that 
there is the ſame variety in deſcribing the 
paſſions by words, as in painting them by 
colours, or breathing them by ſounds. 
Each paſſion has its proper language to 
ipeak what we feel, which never fails to 
appear when we really are affected. Low 
peaks in gentle ſtrains, impatient ange 
ſtorms. Even when we want the power 
of ſpeech, the language of the paſſions rite 
on the face. This way the dumb c- 
ſpeak, and tell the ſecret motions of the 
heart; 
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heart; and thus we underſtand the ſpeak- 
ing action of the ſtage, which, if the actor 
feels with proper force, can move us more 
than words. The very brutes, when 
ſtrongly affected, appear to talk each in their 
own way. The roaring lion ſhakes the 
woods, and warbling birds confer within 
the grove, Nay, even the inanimate parts 
of nature, as they appear in different ſhapes, 
ſcem to converſe, and fill us with a ſtrange 
variety of thoughts. The zephyrs whiſ- 
per, rivers murmur, and the loud winds 
roar. Thus every ſeeming-ſilent object of 
nature diſcovers innumerable beauties to one 
of a diſcerning taſte, And we all know 
how differently we ſpeak in the calm retire- 
ment of a ſhady grove, from the language 
we uſe when we have no companion but 
the lonely ſilence of ſome gloomy cell. 

The ſciences too have cach their own 
proper ſtile, formed from the different 
ſenſations we feel when we reflect upon them 
ſeparately. The words in hiſtory are plain 
and eaſy, as the ſubject ought to be. Phi- 
lolophy 1s wrapt in greater diſguiſe, and 
more uncommon words; as it is harder to 
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reaſon of the nature and cauſes of things, 
than tell the facts themſelves. The law, be. 
ing ſtill more obſcure, makes us ſpeak and 
write with an additional degree of darkneſs 
ſo that we can only be underſtood by bre. 
thren trained up in the ſame manner of ex. 
preſſion, But poetry inſpires the tender 
thought, which, from the warmnels of the 
heart, gives muſick to the ſound, and 
makes a harmony of words, 

Speaking or writing therefore, or the art 
of painting the paſſions in words, ſeems to 
be a thing of great labour, not to be acqui- 
red without an extenſive view of nature, 
whence the colouring muſt be drawn. 
Whoever would excel in either, muſt ſpeak 
or write exactly what he feels from the par- 
ticular objects under his conſideration, 
This muſt afford the higheſt, as well as the 
moſt various entertainment; as the works 
of nature do not perhaps differ more one 
from another, than in the different way 
they are apprehended by different men. 
Some feel only the common properties 
with which we are immediately concerned. 
Others of a livelier fancy, diſcoyer more 

un- 
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uncommon connections, and which we rec- 


kon rather curious than uſeful. The ſtile | 


of the one is plain and eaſy, according to 
the ſubje&t, and their own natural ſenſati- 
ons; the other, from a different reaſon, is 
ſublime, moving, and pathetick. 

The want of this elevated turn, is more 
obſervable in writing, than in the courſe of 
common converſation, A great many 
make a tolerable figure in company, and 
talk with approbation upon a variety of 
ſubjects, who would make but a poor fi- 
gure in writing. In a friendly meeting, 
language 1s not ſo much regarded, as the 
perſon who ſpeaks, and the concern we ge- 
nerally have in the ſubject of converſation 
beſides a great many helps of voice, look, 
geſture, that help to recommend the ſpeak- 
er, and gain often more upon the audience 
than the beſt orator with the nobleſt ſubject 
can poſſibly do without them. When we 
fall in love with a man or woman's addreſs, 
we have immediately a general prejudice in 
their favour, and are preparcd to admire 
every thing they ſay. But, in writing, 
we are deprived of all theſe advantages, and 
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have nothing to ſupport us but good ſenſe, 
adorned to the beſt advantage with proper 
language. We muſt, in ſhort, ſay ſome. 
thing that is ſtrong and ſtriking, and write 
in ſuch a peculiar way, that we may appear 
with all the charms of novelty and ſur. 
priſe. 

From the whole, one may obſerve, how 
hard it is to diſtinguiſh ourſelves upon eve- 
ry ſubject. It requires a genius not eaſily 
found, which is almoſt as boundleſs as na- 
ture herſelf, But we may all, if we copy 
nature, excel in particular points: for then 
we ſhall write the language of our hearts, 
and cannot fail to pleaſe others in deſcribing 
what we feel. 


CHAP. 


79 


CHAT: . 


Of etymology, in what manner to be ac- 
quired from a Latin grammar ; with 
propoſals for teaching the firſt princi- 
ples of the Roman language, by a 
tranſlation of the ſeveral rules into 
plain and eaſy Engliſh, 


HEN a boy is a little acquainted 

with Engliſh grammar, we may 
advance to Latin declenſion and conjuga- 
tion, which will be much the eaſter that 
he knows ſomething of Engliſh before. 
When he declines or conjugates, let him 
always name the caſes, moods and tenſes z 
which is of great uſe when there is occaſion 
to apply them afterwards either in ſpeaking 
or writing: for how ſhall a boy give the 
dative or ablative plural, the future pluper- 
tect, or any other tenſe, if he has never 
been uſed to decline and conjugate by theſe 
names ? 

When he can repeat the declenſions, 
Engliſhand Latin, I would explain what is 
meant 


80 
meant by a termination, and ſhew him the 
likeneſs betwixt all nouns of the ſame ter. 
mination in every declenſion ; that he no 
ſooner declines one, than he may decline all 
the reſt, however many in number. The 
ſame obſervation one may ule in the de. 
clenſion of adjective nouns, or qualities, 
and in the conjugation of verbs, when he 
is capable of diſtinguiſhing the conjugati- 
ons. The compariſon of adjectives may 
be omitted for ſome time. When they are 
taught, I would firſt explain the nature and 
formation of them in our own language, 
and afterwards the general rules for form- 
ing the Latin compariſons; giving them 
all the exceptions by way of diſcourſe, and 
then pointing them out in the rudiments, 
I take explaining things vivã voce to the 
{ſcholar before he mandates them, to be the 
greateſt help to attention. In the ſame 
manner I would tell the meaning of ſim- 
ple and compound primitive and deriva- 
tive words; as alſo the difference betwixt 
an active, paſſive, neutro-paſſive, depo- 
nent, imperſonal, inceptive, deſiderative, 
and other verbs, with their affections and 
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properties. Whatever difficulty appears 
in theſe terms, may be eaſily explained in 
familiar expreſſions and ſenſible figures, 
which are of great uſe in clearing obſcuri- 
tles. | 


When boys have got through the irre- 


gular verbs, it is ordinary to begin ſyntax, 
But might not this part of grammar be de- 
hyed, till boys attain a greater knowledge 
in etymology, ſo neceflary for the right un- 


derſtanding of ſyntax, and, as I appre- 
hend, one of the greateſt difficulties in La- 
tia? If fo, immediately after fo, let them 
read the vocables, which will not only ren- 
der them maſters of the various ways of de- 


clining and conjugating, but make them 


ffterwards explain eaſier, having laid up a 
ſtock of words, When this grows familiar, 
that they may the ſooner acquire etymolo- 
gy, let them begin to explain and repeat the 
grammar, Boys will find this a ſevere taſk, 
eſpecially if they ſpend no more time upon 
it than ordinary. It is I think harder than 
any Roman author, and cannot be under- 
ſtood by preparing a few lines every morn- 
ng. Yet this is all we allow, recommend- 
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ing it rather to the memory than the judg. 
ment. So that repetition, after five year, 
is all that moſt children know about gram. 
mar, and very few are able to make a right 
application of the rules. We ſhould there. 


fore quite alter the method, and beſtow ou 
earlieſt care to convince and open the judg. 
Boys will ſoon repeat what they 

fully underſtand, and retain it ſo much th: 


ment. 


longer, as ſenſe is apt to make a deepe 
impreſſion than ſound. Nor is it enough 
to apply the rules as they occur in every 
leflon. This is a method too ſlow, in which 
boys are apt to forget as faſt as they learn, 
Let us rather take the grammar for a text, 
and, after the rules are well mandated, 
make boys anſwer, promiſcuouſly, the gen- 
der, declenſion and conjugation of any 
noun or verb up and down the grammar, 
For the eaſier repetition, we ought 


alſo to teach them how the rules ought to 
be read. There are a great many ſhort and 
long ſyllables in verſe, which boys are res 
dy to miſtake, and deſtroy the harmony q 
ſound, fo vaſtly agreeable to a good cas 

| and 
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and contributing very much to leſſen the 


| fatigue of repetition. 


The greateſt part of this hard labour 
might, I own, be prevented, and etymo- 


logy acquired in much leſs time, had we 
any right Latin grammar in Engliſh. Some- 
thing like this I have tried, and found very 


ſucceſsful with children, It was drawn 


out from Mr. Ruddiman's excellent gram- 


mar, in the following manner, In the 
firſt place, the rules for the genders are 
tranſlated, both general and ſpecial, and 
examples writ under every rule, with the 
lignification, Then follow the exceptions, 
in the ſame method preciſely ; the Latin 
word with the gender, in one column, 
and the ſignification oppoſite, in another. 
The maſter may teach few or more of theſe 
exceptions as he has a mind. We have 
next the general rules for the ſeveral caſes, 
with their exceptions : afterwards, the ir- 
regular nouns, which are eaſily taught in 


this way, and the verbs too, with their 


perfects, ſupines, and ſignifications. The 
general rule for conjugating ſtands at the 
beginning of every conjugation, and the reſt 

| of 
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of the verbs are drawn out as exceptions, 


This is eaſily done in the firſt, ſecond and 
fourth conjugations; and even in the third: 
for though this admits of no general rule, 
it may eaſily be managed, having regard 
to the ſeveral terminations. Below the 
ſimple verbs are tranſlated into Eugliſb al 
the uſeful rules and obſervations in Mr, 
Ruddiman's grammar, relating to the con. 
Jugation of compounds, The rules of pro. 
ſody might be tranſlated with the ſame ad. 
vantage, having the examples of every rule, 
and the exceptions, drawn up 1n this vo- 
cabulary way. But becauſe boys are gene. 
rally advanced, and able to explain L2tin 
before they arrive at this part of grammar, 
I do not inſiſt upon this. The whole ef 
this propoſal IT leave quite undetermined, 
as maſters incline themſelves z and hope 
our difference in this article, will occaſion 
no prejudices againſt other parts of this 
treatile, 

I would further obſerve, that ſuch a 
tranſlation of the Latin grammar docs by 
no means hinder the reading of Mr. Rudd 


man's: on the contrary, boys will read it 
With 
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vith much greater eaſe and advantage that 


they underſtand ſuch a tranſlation by way 


of introduction. It is almoſt of the ſame 
nature and uſe with the Engl; verſion 
| of the rudiments. The old rudiments 
| were writ in an unknown language, were 


liable to many objections, and conſumed 
much time and labour, But the method 


Mr. Ruddiman has taken, ſeems the beſt 
to remove all objections: © For I have 


« reduced (ſays he, in his preface) the 
« ſubſtance of theſe rudiments into a ſort 
« of text, and have given the Latin an 


| « Engliſh verſion, leaving the maſter to 


« his own choice and diſcretion which to 
«ule: ** Now, I imagine there is the 
ſame neceſſity of tranſlating the La/in gram- 
mar, as it contains many things perfectly 
new to children, and which are not to be 
found in the rudiments. And if ſuch a 
tranſlation were to appear, 1t would, no 
doubt, be the better received, that we have 
before had an example of ſuch Engl; rules 

for children from ſo learned a Gentleman. 
But there are ſtill more advantages 
from a Latin grammar in Engliſh, Is there 
H any 
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any thing ſo proper to recover thoſe who 
have neglected this part of education at 
ſchool, and cannot conſequently uſe Mr, 
Ruddimanr's grammar? And are there not 
even ſome boys of a ſlow capacity, who had 
better learn the firſt principles in this fami- 
liar way, than by the trouble of Latin ex. 
plications and repetitions? As to ſuch as 
inſiſt for Latin grammar, becauſe it is dit. 
ficult, and makes a more laſting impreſli. 
on on the memory; they are perhaps right 
in their opinion. But were parents witnel. 
ſes of the pain it gives ſome children, they 
would imagine the purchaſe very dear, 
Beſides, great difficulties at firſt, but too 
often make children deſpair, and conceive 
as great an averſion at grammar, as he who 
was ſaid to have always ſickened at the ſight 
of one. It is reckoned alſo, that lay- 
ing up a ſtock of Latin words, is a ſuſ— 
ficient reaſon to encourage the general uſe 
of a Latin grammar. But were this ſort of 
language more polite, or the expreſſions 
more frequent than they are, what we call 
a copia verborum might be better acquired, 

and 
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and with greater pleaſure, from the Roman 
authors. 


Beſides, what a number of words are 


there in the Latin grammar, which are no 
| where elſe to be found? At leaſt, we muſt 
arch for them in rubbiſh, or in books 
| which are ſeldom in the hands of Gentle- 


men. Nothing indeed can be more uſeful, 


than the rules which determine the gender of 
| nouns by the terminations of the ſeveral de- 
| clenſions. It is allo proper to know the moſt 
| frequent exceptions from ſuch general rules. 
But ſhould boys alſo repeat a number of o- 
| ther exceptions, which it is a chance if ever 
| they read any where but in the grammar for 
a whole lifetime? It is neceſſary, no doubt, 


to have theſe words recorded by ſkilful 


grammarians; and, when we have occaſi- 


on for them, we may conſult any uſeful 
performance of this kind, as we do a di- 
ctionary. But the caſe is otherwiſe with 
children, who ought to be troubled at firſt 
with nothing but what is abſolutely neceſſa- 


ry. Whether the greateſt part of the ex- 


ceptions be ſo eſſential, I leave the world 
to judge from Mr. Ruddi man's excellent 
H 2 gram- 
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grammar. For my ſhare, tho? I teach them 


all very carefully, I honeſtly think they ate 
not, and that they might at lealt be defer. 


red till boys are ſomewhat advanced. 


I am ſenſible the ſubject of this chapter 
is in danger of a very bad reception. To 
ſpeak againſt Latin grammar, is to fly in 
the face of antiquity, to pretend to more 


experience than teachers of an unblenuſhed 
character, and is reckoned a kind of refle. 
ction againſt the firſt rate ſcholars of for- 
mer generations, who all acquired the cle- 
ments of language in the Lain tongue. 
This indeed may be true, and a great ge- 
nius may probably ſtill get over the difficul. 
ties of grammar. But becauſe one is able 
to do wonders, from a ſuperior capacity, 
does it follow, that this practice ſhould be- 
come more general, or that boys of a ſlow- 
er genius will alſo be able to undergo ſuch 
extraordinary labour? Experience ſpeaks 
otherwiſe, and this imagination is contra- 
dicted by far the greateſt number, in any 
ſchool. But few are able for the difficult 
taſk of Latin grammar, and we ſhall find 
ſcarce one of a dozen who is able to explain 
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| and apply the rules after he has been five 
| years at ſchool. Theſe general obſervations 
are indeed very uſeful, but are rather calcu- 
| lated for men, who have come ſome length in 
| ſtudy, than for the weak capacity of children. 
| Beſides, when we talk of the ſcholars which 
were formerly bred in this way, I queſtion 
| if reading the Latin grammar under a ma- 
| ſter contributed much to the figure they af- 
| terwards made in the world. This proceeds 
more from their own application, when 
they are of age, and perceive the neceſſity 


and uſcfulneſs of learning. But, even then, 
whatever commendations they beſtow upon 


grammar, though they ſhould themſclves 
| read it with the midnight lamp, none of 


them that I know recommend it as a pro- 


per exerciſe for children. On the contrary, 


Mr. Locke would have them learn Latin as 
they do their mother-tongue, by the mere 
force of ſpeaking, and the practice of read- 
ing the Roman authors. All that he thinks 
neceſſary of grammar, is an exact know- 
ledge of the conjugations, and an acquaint- 
ance with ſome of the more general rules of 
ſyntax. But as he is univerſally admired 
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for juſt reflection, I ſhall give a more par. 
ticular view of his opinion in the following 
paſſage. 

It will poſſibly be aſked here, Is gram. 


<« mar then of no uſe ? and have thoſe who 


e have taken ſo much pains in reducing ſe. 
e yeral languages to rules and obſervations; 
« who have writ ſo much about declenſions 
« and conjugations, about concords and 
« ſyntaxis, loſt their labour, and been 
« learned to no purpoſe? I ſay not ſo. 
„Grammar has its place too. But this ! 
think I may ſay, there is more {tir a 
s great deal made with 1t than there needs, 
« and thoſe are tormented about it, to 
* whom it does not at all belong; I mean 
« children at the age wherein they are u- 
c ſually perplexed with it in grammar- 
« {chools.” Grammar then, he thinks, 
may be ſpared in ſome caſes. * The que- 
« ſtion then will be, to whom it ſhould 
<« be taught? and when?“ His anſwer is, 
That men whoſe buſineſs in this world is 
to be done with their tongues and with their 
pens, ought to ſtudy grammar, among other 
helps of ſpeaking well; that they may let 

their 
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their thoughts into other mens minds the 


more eaſily, and with the greater impreſſion, 
[But then, he adds, It muſt be the gram- 


« mar of their own tongue, and of the lan- 


„ ouage they commonly uſe, Whether 
all Gentlemen ſhould not do this, I leave 
to be conſidered 3 ſince the want of pro- 
« priety, and grammatical exactneſs, is 
thought very miſbecoming one of that 
rank, and uſually draws on one guilty 
of ſuch faults the cenſure of having had 
a lower breeding and worſe company than 


« ſuits with his quality. If this be ſo, as I 
« ſuppoſe it is, it will be matter of wonder 


+ why young Gentlemen are forced to learn 


« the grammars of foreign and dead lan- 
« ouages, and are never once told of the 
grammar of their own tongues, They 
« do not ſo much as know there is any ſuch 
thing, much leſs is it made their buſineſs 
to be inſtructed in it. Nor is their own 
language ever propoſed to them as wor- 
« thy their care and cultivating, though 
they have daily uſe of it, and are not 
« ſeldom, in the future courſe of their 


« lives, judged of by their handſome or 
cc auk- 
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« aukward way of expreſſing themſelves in © q 
ce it; whereas the languages whoſe gram. | © 
& mars they have been ſo much employed n 
cc jn, are ſuch as probably they ſhall ſcarce * Þb 
« ever ſpeak or write; or if, upon occa- t 
« ſion, this ſhould happen, they ſhould be t. 
& excuſed for the miſtakes and faults they * 
« make in it.” He afterwards mentions © {| 
another ſet of men, who pique themſelye, is 
upon their ſkill in the learned languages, © 7 
and who would be critically exact in them. g 
By ſuch, no doubt, the grammar of thoſe ff 
languages ought to be carefully ſtudied, ike, 
« But (continues he) the knowledge a Gen- I © 
&« tleman would ordinarily draw for his uſe © li 
« out of the Roman and Greek writers, MW ©" 
&« I think he may attain without ſtudying n 
e the grammars of thoſe tongues, and, by © | 
& bare reading, may come to underſtand 1 
« them ſufficiently for all his purpoſes. 8 
« How much farther he ſhall at any time 0 
& be concerned to look into the grammar, P 
& and critical niceties of either of thele N 
« tongues, he himſelf will be able to deter- ¶ hap 
mine when he comes to propoſe to him-¶ thin 
« ſelf the ſtudy of any thing that ſhall re- of 


6 quire 


c quire it. 
a determine the proper ſeaſon for gram- 
mar, I do not ſee how it can reaſonably 
be made any one's ſtudy, but as an in- 
s troduction to rhetorick. When it is 
a thought time to put any one upon the 
care of poliſhing his tongue, and of 
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But, more particularly to 


« ſpeaking better than the illiterate, then 


e js the time for him to be inſtructed in the 
rules of grammar, and not before. For 
grammar being to teach men, not to 
| « ſpeak, but to ſpeak correctly, and ac- 
| « cording to the exact rules of the tongue, 
which is one part of elegancy, there is 
e little uſe of the one to him that hath no 
| © need of the other; where rhetorick is 
not neceſſary, grammar may be ſpared. 


« I know not why any one ſhould waſte his 


| * time and beat his head about the Latin 
„grammar, who does not intend to be a 
| * critick, or make ſpeeches and write diſ- 
| © patches in it.“ 


Mr. Locke, in theſe obſervations, 1s per- 
haps too much upon the extreme, when he 
thinks we can learn the Latin language by 
lo few rules as he propoics in the begin- 

ning, 
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ning. But if the difficulty of this part q 

a R R 4 
education carried him ſo far, may we na 
obſerve, with more freedom, that there 3 


a neceſſity of making the rules of grammar 
{till eaſter, by tranſlating them into Engliſh, 


and teaching more or leſs of theſe rules, a; 
we find them agree with the ſcholar ? This 


tranſlation would ſerve as an introduction 
to Mr. Ruddiman's grammar, and would 
be of ſingular uſe to the ſloweſt boys, or 
ſuch as had a very bad memory. But 
when children advance, and know ſome- 
thing of the Roman language, I know no 
reaſon why they may not read Mr. Ruddi. 
man's grammar; which 1s without exception 
the beſt, and gives us a full view of all 
that is neceſſary to be ſaid on the ſubject, 
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Of Hutax, and the turning Y Engliſh 


into Latin. 


FTER an extenſive view of etymo- 
logy, children ſhould be taught the 
E ſyntax, I would begin the firſt part, cal- 
led concord, with theſe general rules: Every 
aljective muſt have a ſubſtantive ; Every 

* verb, a nominative; Every relative, an ante- 
cent. But as theſe are not always ex- 
preſſed, I would teach the method of find- 
ing them, by aſking the queſtion, Th? or 
Mat? This done, the maſter will eaſily 
explain the nature of their agreement as to 
gender, number, caſe, or the like accidents. 
We need afterwards no more to underſtand 
this part, than ſome illuſtrations upon the 
rclative, and the concord of two ſubſtan- 
uves ſignitying the ſame thing. 

The ſecond part, called government, ex- 
tends only through the five caſes. The 
rules for each of theſe, I would {cparately 
explain; beginning with this uſcful rule: 


The 
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The word governing, always makes ſenſe with 
the word governed. When a boy under. 
ſtands this by a variety of examples, I woull 
proceed to the government of the gen. 
tive, and the rules which relate to it; then, 
all the reſt of the caſes in order, The me. 
thod of this explication will appear from the 


following account of the genitive. 

Let him know, when he enters upon th e 
caſe, that it muſt ſurely be governed by inte 
ſome of the eight parts of ſpeech. Obſerve { 
then what it makes ſenſe with; a ſubſtan. or. 
tive or adjective noun, a verb, or whatever mr 
it be. If with a ſubſtantive noun, the Ae 
this rule takes place: One ſubſtantive govern uſe! 
another ſignifying a different thing in the gen. til 
tive, If with an adjective, it muſt either b ** 
an adjective in the neuter gender without i and 
ſubſtantive, or verbal adjectives, Sc. Bu ©f 
it no adjective makes ſenſe with the parti ſes | 
cular genitive, then perhaps it is governed iſ mil 
by a verb; miſereor, miſereſco, record, Cla 
memini, verbs of accuſing, Ec, 1h 


know by experience, that a boy can learn 
the ordinary rules of ſyntax very eaſily in fter 


this way. One great advantage is, he ap- Cz 
plics 
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plies them as faſt as he learns. When he 


f repeats the ſyntax, I ſee no great reaſon for 


| mandating the Latin half of the page. A- 


WW oy larger knowledge of this Kind, muſt be 


had afterwards, from Mr. Ruddiman's Eng- 


b liſþ notes, and from the grammar, which 


ſhould be carefully read over. 


But the chief uſe of ſyntax, and what 


| renders it familiar, is the turning of Eugliſb 
into Latin. The firſt ſtep commonly taken 
in this uſeful exerciſe, is reading Turner's 


or Clark's Introduction. Such books, as they 


| immediately ſupply us with proper vocables, 


are certainly beſt for beginners, and may 
uſefully employ one part of the day, even 
till we arrive at Salluſt. In this way, ſyn- 
tax becomes caſy, with the flexion of nouns 
and verbs. When they arrive at the hiſtory 
of Rome, and have laid up a number of phra- 
ſes from the authors, it were not perhaps a- 
miſs that the beſt ſcholars exchanged Mr. 
Clark*s Latin for ſomething of their own. 
I have known this ſucceed very well. 

As a further help to write Latin, the ma- 
ſter himſelf ſhould, from Cornelius Nepos, 
Ceſar, Salluſt, or Cicero, extract a colle- 

1 ction 
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ction of Latin and Engliſb phraſes. But 
then he muſt be ſo acquainted with the 
idioms and proprieties of both languages 
as to tranſlate the Roman phraſes preciſely 
into thoſe which we generally uſe in ex. 
preſſing the ſame thought. Our common 
phraſe-books have few ſuch expreſſions a 
are peculiar to the Engliſh, by which we 
may know how far it differs from the Latin 
idiom, and how the one might be tranſla. 
ted into the other. As for the common 
Engliſh in literal tranſlations, or that which 
boys themſelves make from the Latin, it is 
not ſo much writing proper Eugliſb, as turn- 
ing our language into the Roman idiom. In 
a word, there are many boys who ſhall ea. 
ſily tranſlate into Latin Clarks Introducli. Ar 
on, or any book as much after the Latin i. Pe 
diom, that cannot find phraſes for one of 

thirty expreſſions, frequent in our Spe2c- U 
tors, Guardians, or whoever write with thi 
the ſame ſpirit and delicacy, This can on- 
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ly proceed from his being kept a ſtranger IM ©? 
to the pure Engliſh ſtile, and uſed to an- lic 
other, comparatively low; not ſo much the 5 

tn 


language of our polite authors, as that 
which 
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8 which the Romans would have writ or ſpoke, 
had they been taught Engliſh. The que- 
| ſtion then is, Whether a maſter who un- 
derſtands the Engliſh propriety, might not, 
from a careful review of the claſſicks, col- 
ect a number of Latin phraſes, and, in tranſ- 
lating them, obſerve ſo happily the com- 
mon Engliſb idiom, or manner of ſpeaking, 
as to remove this obvious difficulty? J have 
tried this method, and find, after frequent 
examination, that thereby the higher claſſes 
improve in writing both languages with 
greater eaſe and purity. And is it not of 
| further uſe, that boys in this way know 


their authority for every expreſſion, and 
that the maſter, from a variety of phraſes, 
can the better deſcribe the difference and 
peculiarity of every particular author ? 

I would further have boys themſelves 
tranſlate Salluſt, or any other book whence 
they have learned their phraſes, into the 
beſt Engliſb in their power. Theſe, when 
corrected, not only ſerve as the beſt ver- 
ſions to be tranſlated back into Latin, but 
bring children to a greater proficiency in 
their own language. When boys are 

I 2 em- 
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employed in turning ſuch tranſlations in. 
to Latin, I would be under no concern 
how much they remembered the ſtile of a. 
ny author: the nearer the better, provided 
it were the real product of attention, and 
not meanly ſtoln from a concealed copy, 
After ſome time ſpent in this way, a boy 
falls inſenſibly into an imitation of his au- 
thor, and enriches his memory with ex 
preſſions truly Roman, So that I have 
known ſome, on different ſubjects, write 
very like the author they were uſed to 
tranſcribe. In general, this ſeems to be 
better way of attaining a true Latin tile, 
than from the beſt dictionaries, or any of 
our ordinary phraſe-books. 

Another great help to this uſeful exer- 
ciſe is, when the maſter ⁊ivd voce exa- 
mines boys upon the Exgliſb verſion, and 
cauſes them anſwer every ſentence of the 
Latin, as it ſtands in the Roman author 
from which the tranſlation was made, In 
this manner, they obſerve the difference of 
the two languages in what we call the or 
verborum, or placing of words; and will 
perh.-ps improve in that which is natural to 

the 
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the Romans, but has .ever been matter of 
great difficulty to the moderns. Hence it 
is, that a great many of our countrymen, 
when they would appear in Latin, inſtead 
of writing that language, do more proper- 
ly write Engliſh in Latin words. The ſame 
may be ſaid of other nations. 

After all, the writing of Latin is a thing 
of great labour, ſcarcely to be attained by 
compoling a few themes at ſchool. People 
of mature age find it hard to imitate the 
Roman authors, and ſeldom, by the cloſeſt 
application, can form themſelves after any 
particular ſtile, If this be practicable, it 
is, I think, in turning frequently our beſt 
tranſlations of the claſſicks back into Latin, 
correcting every error by the author from 
which the tranſlation is made. Perhaps 
maſters as well as ſcholars ſhould obſerve 
this method. The beſt may improve, and 
numbers really want the inſtruction to be 
had by turning Rowe”s Salluſt, or any ſuch 
free tranſlation, in the manner propoſed. 
The phraſes make a deeper impreſſion by 
ſuch a practice, than if we only read the 
author. We diſcover allo the idioms of 
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both languages, and obſerve what expref. 
ſions in Salluſt are proper for all the diffe. 
rent turns of the ſeveral Engliſh proprie ties 
as they occur in the freedom of the tranſla 
tor. Without this exerciſe, the greateſt 
maſter of Latin phraſes will not eaſily ap. 
ply them to all the various turns of the 
Engliſh language. Theſe are ſo different 
from Latin, that one cannot with any ele. 
gance or beauty literally change one lan- 
guage into the other, 

It is perhaps too, after a long habit of 
this kind, that we attain to the ſpeaking of 
Latin, This is ſo difficult, that boys are 
ſcarce capable of it at ſchool : at leaſt it 
would require more time than they can al- 
low without neglecting many other things 
neceſſary in the courſe of education. One 
may indeed ſupply them with materials 
very uſeful in acquiring this ſingular excel- 
lency. Such are the phraſes they ſhould 
gradually learn from the Roman authors, 
talking over by themſelves the ſeveral col. 
loquies of Cerdery, and, which is ſtill more 
advantageous, obſerving in what manner 
the maſter expreſſes himſelf upon the vari- 

ous 
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Jus ſubjects of converſation. But ſuppo- 
ſing we were all qualified for ſetting boys ſo 
good an example, I doubt if it can well be 
obſerved in any publick ſchool. There a 
man has generally ſo much ado, ſo many o- 
her things to look after, that the ſmall ad- 
vantage to be reaped in this way by the 
more advanced, would be much exceeded 
y the great neglect of the lower claſſes, 
And, in ſpeaking Latin, I perceive, that 
boys attend more to the words, than the 
otions they are deſigned to convey ; ſo that 
whatever expreſſions were remembered, 
they retained but very little of the ſenſe. 
Perhaps then we had better let it alone, 
conſidering the greater importance of the 
Engliſh language, and the great improve- 
ments we may therein acquire. 

To prevent the reflections of all who are 
- Wefiended with the preference given the Eng- 
d % language, I beg leave to introduce the 
„Jollowing paragraph from Mr, Locke, Thoſe 
that love to be convinced only by great 
re men, will receive the truth better from his 


r mouth; while ſuch as are diſpoſed to cavil 


i- avout my inſufficiency, will not object a- 
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gainſt this point at leaſt, which is confirm. 
ed by the authority of ſo great a philoſo. 
pher. 
« To write and ſpeak correctly, gives a 

« grace, and gains a favourable attention 
e to what one has to ſay: and ſince it iz 
« Engliſh that an Engliſh Gentleman will 
c have conſtant uſe of, that is the language 
cc he ſhould chiefly cultivate, and wherein 
* moſt care ſhould be taken to poliſh and 
ce perfect his ſtile. To ſpeak or write bet. 
ce ter Latin than Engliſh, may make a man 
« be talked of, but he will find it more to 
his purpoſe to expreſs himſelf well in his 
* own tongue, that he uſes every moment, 
* than to have the vain commendation of 
cc others for a very inſignificant quality, 
This I find univerſally neglected, nor no 
c care taken any where to improve young 
e men in their own language, that they 
« may thoroughly underſtand and be ma- 
ce ſtersof it. If any one among us have a 
s facility or purity more than ordinary in 
« his mother- tongue, it is owing to chance, 
& or his genius, or any thing, rather than 
to his education, or any care of his teach- 
« er. 


1 — Ve 
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«er, To mind what Ergliþ his pupil 


{« ſpeaks or writes, is below the dignity of 


« one bred up amongſt Greek and Latin, 


though he have but little of them himſelf. 
| « Theſe are the learned languages, fit only 


« for learned men to meddle with and 


teach; Engliſh is the language of the 11- 
e literate vulgar : though yet we ſee the 
[« polity of ſome of our neighbours hath 


not thought it beneath the publick care 
to promote and reward the improvement 
* of their own language. Poliſhing and 
« enriching their tongue, is no ſmall bu- 
« ſinels among them; it hath colleges and 


| « ſtipends appointed it, and there is raiſed 


*« amongſt them a great ambition and emu- 
lation of writing correctly: and we ſee 
« what they are come to by it, and how 
far they have ſpread one of the worſt 
„languages poſſibly in this part of the 
world, if we look upon it as it was 
* ſome few reigns backwards, whatever it 
* be now. The great men among the Ro- 
* Mans were daily exerciſing themſelves in 
* their own language; and we find yet up- 
don record the names of orators, who 
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ce taught ſome of their Emperors Latin, tho 


e it were their mother-tongue. It is plain, 


&« the Greeks were yet more nice in their, 
All other ſpeech was barbarous to then 
& but their own, and no foreign languag 
ee appears to have been ſtudied or values 
ce amongſt that learned and acute people; 


e though it be paſt doubt that they borroy. 


* ed their learning and philoſophy from x 
& broad.“ 
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[The manner of reading and explaining 
the Roman Hiſtorians; literal tranſ- 
lations, or the maſter's help in explain= 
ing, how long neceſſary ; when to be 
laid afide, and boys explain by them- 
ſelves, with the help of the ſyntax; 
reflections upon the analyſis, or parts 
of ſpeech; with obſervations wherein 
Stirling hath failed in this and other 
farts of his claſſical performances, 


HE authors generally explained in 
the lower claſſes are Cordery, Eraſ- 
m5, and part of Cornelius Nepos, with li- 
teral tranſlations. Theſe, whatever ſome 
may imagine, are abſolutely neceſſary at 
firſt, when boys are young, ſaving both 
time to the maſter, and cauſing them ad- 
rance with greater chearfulneſs and eaſe, 
But, that they may not learn by rote, while 
they are allowed the help of a tranſlation, 
et them explain in theſe three ways; from 
Latin 
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Latin to Engliſh, from Enghſh to Latin, 
and then, without book, let them anſwe if 
up and down as the maſter inclines. Mot: 
boys, for want of this method, forget a 
faſt as they learn, and cannot, though ther MW 
have explained the moment before, anſwer 
one word of the leſſon, either Engliſh o 
Latin, if you take away the book. Beſide, 
this exerciſe improves thinking, as well x 
the memory; and thought is one great ſte 
to remove the natural heedleſſneſs of youth, 
which is very pernicious to education, 
The loweſt boys ſhould rehearſe all q 
moſt of every leſſon. They gain leaſt h 
attention, and feel ſuch pain in application, 
that, if they be not frequently examined 
they entirely neglect what was aſſigned 
them for a taſk : whereas we may depend 
upon thole of a lively genius, eſpecially i 
they be duly encouraged, and if the ma 
ſter, explaining the nature and deſign d 
every leſſon, opens the underſtanding, and 
takes care to preſerve attention. 'Truth, 
when perceived, is always agrecable z and 
a right underſtanding, once let into the me. 
thod of acquiring knowledge, will ſpare nd 


pains 
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pains in the purſuit of what is in itſelf ſo 


uſcful. Any boys that are careleſs, who 
have prepared little or nothing of the leſ- 
ſon, ſhould be ordered to ſome private cor- 
ner, where they may ſupply their former 
negligence by a cloſer application. 


While children explain in this manner, 
they ſhould be much employed in declenſi- 
on and conjugation, and applying the ſe- 
veral rules of ſyntax 3 and this not haſtily, 
as is the manner of ſome, but without the 


| omiſſion of almoſt one word. We ſhould alſo 
go promiſcuouſly through the conjugations 


and declenſions, and make them anſwer ex- 
tempore through all the ſigns, moods, ten- 
ſes, numbers, and perſons. When they 
give an account of the analyſis, let them 
always tell what part of a noun or verb it 
Is, Which they meet with in the leſſon. 
Boys are not only heedleſs, but apt to for- 
get what they learn; and if the maſter does 


not renew things in their memory, they 


may acquire a ſuperficial habit of very bad 
conſequence... During all this time too, in 
every leſſon, beſides particular words up 
and down, we ſhould never fail to aſk the 
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principal verb in the ſentence, either ſepa. 


110 


rately, or with the addition of two or more 
This will be! 
uſeful afterwards, both in ſpeaking and 
writing Latin; eſpecially if, after ſome time 
ſpent in theſe exerciſes, we cauſe them re. 
peat the ſynonimous Latin words, for any 
Suppoſing, in Corve. 


words, by way of phraſes. 


Engliſh expreſſion, 
lius Nepos, they were to meet with copitare, 


the maſter ſhould then take occaſion to aſk Þ 


another word of the ſame ſignification, ſuch 
as, putare, ſentire, cenſere, reri, arbitrari, o. 
Pinari, and whatever more the boy could 
remember. I have known this method pur- 
ſued with all manner of Engl; words, and 
was ſurpriſed to obſerve the pains every 
boy took to excel, 

When they arrive at Cæſar, they need 
not ſo particularly inſiſt upon etymology. 
Nor, after this, would I admit of literal 
tranſlations. The principal intention then 
ſhould be, learning how to underſtand 
that author and the ſucceeding by the help 
of their ſyntax only. The additional la- 


bour of this taſk will daily leſſen, and im- 
prove the ſcholar in a habit of thinking, 
As 
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As his attention increaſes, he muſt become 
readier at ſolving all poſſible difficulties. 
Then it is a boy extends his views, and a- 
; ſpires beyond the narrow limits of a ſingle 
fon, He perceives the reſemblance of 
his author's whole ſtile, and every ſucceed- 
rg taſk appears leſs new and perplexing : 
it is but the repetition of the ſame words 
„and phraſes placed in a different order, 
« WF which by the leaſt knowledge in ſyntax, he 
vill eaſily diſcern. The common way, 
} 
d 


where the maſter explains every leſſon, ra- 

ther improves the memory than the judg- 

ment. I have known boys who could 

(WW cranflate Horace after the maſter, blunder 

/ WW in things of leſs difficulty, for no other rea- 

{on but that they never had heard them ex- 

| WW plained. What muſt be the caſe of ſuch 

ſcholars when they leave ſchool, and come 

lo badly prepared for private ſtudy and me- 
ditation ? 

The ſeveral methods of teaching chil- 
dren to explain by themſelves, neither can 
nor ought to be enumerated. Different 
rules will ariſe from every new taſk, and 
' © from every error of the child. Yet, that we 
| TY may 
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may render it ſomething clearer, we ſhal 
ſuppoſe a boy ſtops at this ſentence about 
the beginning of Ceſar, Item Dumnorigi A. 
duo, fratri Divitiaci, qui eo tempore principa. 
tum in civitate ſua oblinebat, ac maxime pleli 
acceptus erat, ut idem conaretur, per ſuadet, 
Whatever wrong ways he may take to con. 
ſtrue, there is but one right, This he will 
ſoon perceive, by the inconſiſtency he muſt 
run into upon every error in ſyntax, Yet 
I would hear him patiently, till he correct 
himſelf, this being far beyond any haſty 
correction of the maſter, If he be entirely 
ata loſs, let him be told to begin in that 
and in every ſentence with the nominative 
and the verb; the verb then leads him to 
the caſe it governs: ſo that he might con- 
ſtrue thus far, [tem perſuadet Dumnorigi, 
and probably, Adus, fratri Divitiaci, from 
the apparent connection of the ſenſe. But 
the greateſt difficulty ariſcs from thele 
words, qui eo tempore, &c. acceptus erat, 
which are added, as a parentheſis, concern- 
ing the fortune and character of Dumnorix. 
Yet, by telling him, he muſt always add 
to any particular name or ſubſtantive noun 

what- 
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whatever belongs to it, before he joins it to 


another verb, or another ſentence follow- 


ing, by means of a conjunction, this dif- 
ficulty will ſoon wear over. We ſhall ſup- 


| poſe then he adds, qui obtinebat principatum 
in ſua civitate eo tempore: The conjunction 


ac, after obtinebat, naturally leads him to 


| acceptus erat, the verb of the ſame mood; 


ut conaretur idem falls in of courſe. The 


| whole will then be: [tem perſuadet Dumne- 


rigi Aduo, fratri Divitiaci, qui oblinebat 
principatum in ſua civitate ea tempore, ac 
maxime acceptus erat plebi, ut conaretur idem. 
One might have drawn out a much longer 
ſentence, comprehending more rules; but 
this will ſufficiently diſcover our intention, 

I ſhall add of explaining, that, beſides 
the leſſon of every particular day, a boy 
ſhould frequently look over again what he 
has read a month before, or any continued 
courſe of time. By this means he will 
never forget what is paſt, and may, upon 
every peruſal, obſerve ſomething new, and 
uſeful in what he has ſtill to learn. The 
maſter, to increaſe his diligence, ſhould 


ſometimes aſk an account of ſuch leſſons, 
K 3 and 
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and reward or diſcourage him in proport. ¶ to a 
on to the degree of application.— I wou ed f 
alſo have ſuch as are advanced, to attend $ 
the inferior claſſes when they are applying 
the rules of grammar. This improves them 
in declenſion and conjugation, and renens 
their acquaintance with the lower authors, 
which they are too ready to forget. And 
when a claſs in Cæſar is thus employed 
with one in Cornelius Nepos, an emulation 
to excel, as it raiſes a laudable ambition, 
proportionably increaſes their pleaſure and 
attention. 

I would obſerve under this head the dif. 
ficulty of the analyſis, or parts of ſpeech, 
and the great loſs children are at in prepa- 
ring them for want of proper help. Til 
we have ſomething better, I would adviſe 
maſters, when they are teaching Cordem, ¶ cal 
to write out the analyſis of twenty or thir- N of 
ty colloquies, reducing all the compounds dic 
to their ſimple parts, and marking down oth 
the gender and ſignification. This being ver 
laid before the ſcholar, ſaves time, and cau- log 
des him advance much faſter than if he ran I all: 

to eve 
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to aſk every word at the teacher, or look- 
ed for it in the dictionary. 

Stirling ſeems to have been aware of this 
neceſſary aſſiſtance for children, in prepa- 
ring the parts of ſpeech. I am ſorry, after 
ſo much pains to ſupply this defect, his me- 
| thod is not more plain and uſeful. People 
of age may perhaps make a ſhift with his a- 
nalyſis, as he has diſpoſed it in an alphabetical 
order; but children, when they begin Cor- 
| dery, have neither patience nor capacity to 
run through every letter and column for a 
| word, as if they were conſulting a dictiona- 
ry. But they are ſtil] worſe provided in his 
way of explaining. They muſt then, for 
the Engliſh of every word, not only conſult 
his dictionary at the end; but, after that is 
found, having no more but the nominative 
caſe of nouns, and what we call the themes 


difcover and apply the ſignification of the 


verbs, which happen to be uſed in the col- 
loquy. This requires ſo great attention, as, 
allowing they were capable of it, would how- 
ever conſume time, and very much retard 
& 


of verbs, they are obliged themſelves to 


other particular caſes of nouns, and tenſes of 
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a quick progreſs. He had better then hays 
kept by the ſelect colloquies of Corder,, 


tranſlated by Mr. C/ark, with the Engliſh and | 
Latin in oppoſite columns. The analyſis, o 


parts of ſpeech, with greater eaſe might then 
have been writ under every colloquy : ſo 
that, with one caſt of the eye, children coult 
immediately know the gender and declen. 
ſion of nouns, or flexion of verbs. Thus! 
conceive he ſhould have publiſhed the lowe 
claſſicks, deſigned chiefly for the eaſter e. 
ducation of children, In his editions 0 
Virgil and Terence, his pains is perhaps e. 
qually thrown away. Before boys arrive a 
theſe authors, they either are or ſhould be 
ſo much maſters of ſyntax and etymolo- 
gy, as neither to need his ordo verborun, 
his tedious flexion of nouns, nor the conju- 
gation of verbs. They ſhould then advance 
without any ſuch help, proper only for young 
beginners, and proceed entirely by a judici 
ous application of the rules of ſyntax, look: 
ing ſometimes to Ruæus, or a dictionary, 
when they find words that are either new, 
or which they do not remember. When 
boys arrive at Virgil, they may be ſuppoſed 

| capabl: 
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capable of thinking; if not, it is time to 
learn reflection, and ſtudy without the help 
of a maſter. Literal tranſlations, printed 
| analyſis, or any aſſiſtance in ſyntax, favour 
indolence, and do on ſome occaſions much 
greater harm than good. But for the more 
advanced, Gentlemen who have read that 
excellent poet with any taſte, what benefit 
or pleaſure can they receive from ſuch a diſ- 
ſection of Virgil? None, I am convinced, 
| except what ariſes from the uſe of his geo- 
graphical dictionary, which ſeems the belt 
| deſigned thing in all Mr. $irling*s editions. 
The other improvements, if at all neceſſary, 
| are only ſo to thoſe who have been neglect- 


ed at ſchool, and by a late application would 
recover all they formerly loſt, To ſuch, 
the more help, the better; though they may 
be fully as well ſupplied from Mr. Ruddi- 
man's ſyntax, and Mr. Clarks literal tranſ- 
lations, Of commentators in general, 
ſo numerous now-a-days, I am ſorry to ob- 
ſerve, they deal ſo much in the dead letter, 


without entering into the ſpirit of an author. 


We have a great many grammatical quirks, 


are told in what place one author writes ex- 
actly 
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actly the ſame words with another, have: 
great deal of regular and elliptical ſyntax, 
mythology, various readings, and the like; 
but not a word of refined thought, or del. 
cacy of expreſſion, 


Proeul eſte profani! 
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7 
oJ tbe Roman poetry; how different in 
| expreſſion, and delicacy of ſentiment, 
| from the hiſtorians or proſe-writers, 
| Of the elegance and beauty of poetry, 
illuſtrated in ſeveral examples. The 


impolſibility of preſerving thoſe beau- 
ties in any modern tranſlation. Of 


dramatick and paſtoral poetry. An ac- 
count of the tropes and figures, with 
other things neceſſary to be known bᷣe- 
| fire we can read poetry with any plea- 
| ſure or advantage. 
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Y this time we may reckon our labour 
at an end, In the ſtudy of ſuch ſu- 
blime writers, we ought now to enjoy the 
reward of all our former induſtry. Yet 
this will never happen, if children muſt 
read the poets ſo ſoon as they frequently do, 
and pair them with Eraſmus and Cornelins 
Nepos, Then boys have no ſenſe of deli- 
a/ nay it is much if they are capable to 
diſ- 
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diſcover the beauties of poetry even after 
they are done with Salluſt. This will ap. 
pear, both from the nature of the ſcience, 
and from the things required, before one 
reads Horace or Virgil to advantage. 
Poetry then may be called a painting 
from nature, deſcribing beauties in external 
objects, or the paſſions and affections of the 
ſoul far beyond what we commonly feel, 
Now, the ſubject of this painting, and th: 
images by which it is conveyed, very much 
excecd the apprehenſion of ſuch as ſcarcely 
underſtand grammar; at leaſt they are no: 
near ſo obvious as to enable them to read 
with any remarkable pleaſure. Who dos 
not ſee, too, an inconſiſtency betwixt tie 
homely expreſſions of children, and th: 
lofty elegance, purity and grandeur of th: 
Roman pocts! Poctry, amidſt a thouſand 
ways of expreſſing the ſame thing, points 
out that which is moſt proper, juſt, and 
moving. Of the various circumſtance 


which attend every action, the judicious 
poet chuſcs exactly ſuch as are proper to the 
ſubject, and, by an ingenious and kill 
connection of them into one body, enlivens 

what- 
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whatever he deſcribes. It proceeds from 
this due application of proper circumſtances 
that Virgil excels ſo much in every deſcri- 
ption, eſpecially in the formidable incidents 
which are to be obſerved in a ſtorm. 


Hæc ubi dia, cavum converſa cuſpide montem 
Inpulit in latus: ac wenti, velut agmine facto, 
Aud data porta, ruunt, & terras turbine perflant. 
Incubuere mari, totumgue a ſedibus imis 

Una Euruſque Notuſque ruunt, creberque procellis 
Africus : & waſtes volvunt ad littora Auctus. 

Ir ſeguitur clamorque virũm, flridorque rudentumm. 
Eripiunt ſubito nubes cœælumgue, diemgue 
Teucrorum ex oculis ; ponto nox incubat atra. 
Intonuere poli, & crebris micat ignibus ether : 


Preſentemque viris intentant omnia mortem. 


There cannot be a finer collection of i- 


mages to excite horror. The winds, at 


Neptunc's command, ruſh out with double 
violence; the carth ſhakes; and the ſea, 
toſs'd from the channel, rolls huge billows 
to the ſhore, Mean while, darkneſs pre- 
vails, the ſailors clamour, heaven thun- 
ders, and frequent lightnings flaſh, Per- 
laps a more particular tranſlation of this 

L paſſage 
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paſſage will ſhow how much our language 
is inferior to the Roman, and how far the 
beauty of the original is impaired by endes. 
vouring to expreſs it poetically in Engliſh, 
— This ſaid, with point direct, his dreadful 
ſpear he thruſt into the hollow mountain 
ſide. The winds embodied ruſh from every 
pore, and ſhake the roaring world, Eaſt, 
South, South-weſt, (big with impending 
ſtorms), brood o'er the deep, and pierce its 
downmoſt cells, Huge billows roll to 
ſhore; the cries of men purſue, and noiſy 
cables craſh. Faſt gathering clouds conceal 
the light of heaven from every Trojan eye; 
o'er all the ſea a blackening horror dwells; 
hcaven thunders, and the ſkies with frequent 
lightnings flaſh. Each threatening object 
{peaks immediate death. 

If this reads, it is owing to a little free- 
dom taken with the original. Were it more 
literal, Virgil would ſtill look worſe, and 
read, as he does in molt of our proſe- tranſ- 
lations, little better than a publick advertiſe- 
ment. The ſame choice of proper circum- 
ſtances renders him no leſs ſucceſsful in re- 
preſenting every tender paſſion, Even 

things 
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things inanimate in his deſcriptions move 
the heart, and fill us with a generous pity 
which we cannot reſtrain, This appears in 
þ W the following deſcription of a falling tree, 
cut down by the unrelenting hands of ſome 
country-ſwains. 
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Ac weluti ſummis antiquom in montibus ornum 
Cum ferro acciſam crebriſque bipennibus inſlant 


Eruere agricole certatim ; ilia uſque minatur, 


> 


Et tremefata comam concnfſo vertice nutat : 


Fulneribus donec paulatim evifta, ſupremum 
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Congemuit, traxitque jugis avulſa ruinam. 


„ 
r 
(On 


This paſſage, though tranſlated by Diyden, 
loſes much of the original beauty, 


Rent like a mountain aſb, which dar'd the winds, 
Aud ſioad the flurdy flrokes of lab'ring hindi. 
About the roots the cruel ax reſounds, 

The flumps are pierc'd with oft-repeated wound ; 
The war is felt on high, the nodding crown 
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Now threats, and throws the leafy honours down. 

To their united force it yields, tho" late, 

And mourns with mortal groans th\approaching fate: 
The roots no more their upper load ſuſtain, 

But doxen foe falls, and ſpreads a ruin thro" the plain. 


L 2 We 
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We have another inſtance of pity groy. 
ing from the diſtreſs of the dumb irrational 
creation, 


Talis amor Daphnim, qualis, cum feſſa juvencum 
Per nemora atque altos quezrends bucula lucos, 
Propter aguæ rivum viridi procumbit in ulva 
Perdita, nec ſeræ meminit decedere noi : 

Talis amor teneat : nec fit mihi cura mederi. 


We are ſoftened here with the pleaſing 
ſcene of woods, aſpiring groves, and limpid 
ſtreams. Compaſſion grows allo from eve. 
ry word, when we obſerve how naturally 
and by what degrees the paſſions riſe and 
come to the greateſt height; e ques 
rendo—procumbit—perdita—nec ſeræ memi- 
nit decedere notti. 

But we have ſtill a more affecting deferi- 
ption in the hird Georgick, both in expreſ- 
ſion, and the ſofteſt images, and as the ex- 
ample concerns our own ſpecies, When 
deſcribing the power of love, after many 
ſtrong inſtances from the inferior race of a- 
nimals, at laſt in the following lines he nar- 
rates the fatal effect it had upon the unhap- 
py Leander. | 


Qa 
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Quid juvenis, magnum cui verſat in offibus ignem 
Durus amor ? nempe abruptis turbata procellis 
Nocte natat cæca ſerus freta : quem ſuper ingens 
Porta tonat ce&li, & ſcopulis illiſa reclamant 
LEquora : nec miſeri paſſuut revocare parentes, 

Nec moritura ſuper crudeli funere wirgo. 


Is it poſſible to imagine ſtronger or more 
moving circumſtances to repreſent the ſad 
ſituation of the dying lover? Still as we 
read, imagination ſwells, and differing paſ- 
ſions, like the raging ſea, break in upon 
the ſoul, We ſee the billows riſe, bemoan 
the gloomy darkneſs of the night ; the ve- 
ry words preſent him ſtruggling through 
the waves, Noe natat cæca ſerus freta; ſtart 
at the thundering peals which rend the ſky, 
and hear the billows daſh againſt the ſhore. 
Such dreadful images produce an awful hor- 
ror in the mind, and make us tremble for 
the ſad event. But when the ſhricking pa- 
rents call in vain, when weeping Hero, poor 
unhappy maid, appears before our eyes, 
and calls on death, who can withſtand the 
ſcene, or ſpeak the pain he feels! The mo- 
ving tale excites a thouſand fears, and to 


＋ the 
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the heart conveys the ſadly ſympathiſing 
woe. Such agreeable deſcriptions, hoy. 
ever, have but ſmall influence on the ming 
of children; who, even in the moſt affe. 
ing circumſtances, ſeldom think of any 
thing but bare expreſſion. Nor is this at 
all ſurpriſing, when we reflect how ſoon 
the poets are put into their hands. 

But theſe are not all the beauties of poe. 
try. There every part of nature ſeems to 
breathe and live. The trees, as well as we, 
can ſpeak ; the fields rejoicing, feel the ſum. 
mer-heat, and rocks diſſolving, echo back 
the mournful cry. Such lively turns have 
a fine effect in paſtoral poetry; more parti 
cularly to raiſe the grandeur of Virgil's in. 
imitable Georgick, The poet's genius en- 
livens every line. In all we read, alternate 
paſſions riſe : The vine tree courts the elm, 
the hills admire their ſhades, and rivers feel 
the moving ſhip. The expreſſions too, how 
ſtrong and how affecting! They enter the 
ear with reſiſtleſs harmony, and often ſeem 
by proper ſounds to tell the thing deſcribed, 

But, without a greater number of inſtan- 
ces to illuſtrate the beauties of poetry, I ſhall, 

on 
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on the contrary, obſerve of our excellent 
poet, that the language ſometimes riſes a- 
bove the ſubject. Thus, for a mouſe-hole 
he writes domus, by which we expreſs the ha- 
bitations of men; and horrea, which ſigni- 
fies our largeſt granaries, for their ſmall 
n WF ſtorchouſle : 


Sæpe exiguus mus 
Sub terris poſuitque domos, atque horrea fecit. 


1 The wheaſel too, inſtead of deliberately 
"WH gnawing a few grains of barley, lays waſte 
© the whole harveſt, in words which declare 
the conqueſt of a moſt victorious army: 


populatque ingentem farris acer uum 
Curculia. 


, But theſe are rather beauties than imper- 
fections, being deſignedly uſed by the poet 
do raiſe the grandeur of the ſubject, and feed 
e the fire of his own ſuperior imagination. 
He even makes an apology for writing in 
his ſublime way, when, comparing the buſy 
- W labour of the bees to the Cyclops at work, 

„he concludes : 


1 | Non 
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Non aliter ¶ i parva licet componere mag nis) 


Cecropias innatus apes amor urget habendi, 
Munere quamgque ſuo. 


Such a way of ſpeaking, therefore, elevates 
the poem, and fills the reader with a high. 
er notion of Virgil's lively fancy; ſince 
few, like him, have that exalted pitch of 
genius, which ſoars in the meaneſt objects. 
But to Virgil ſo familiar were the charms 
of nature, that no ſooner one ariſes in view, 
than another ſome way connected appears, 
and conſpire in his expreſſions each to ad- 
orn another. 

From what is ſaid of the ancient poets, 
where the mind is inſtructed, the imagina- 
tion entertained, and where the very ſound 
in ſome meaſure foretells the ſenſe, I would 
obſerve, that the force and ſpirit of their 
deſcriptions muſt decay in any modern 
tranſlation, Our language may convey the 
meaning, but will never attain the ſtrength 
and beauty of the ancient manner of wri- 
ting. The Eugliſb is incumbered with ma- 
ny ſmall particles in the flexion of nouns 
and verbs, It wants a number of com- 


pound 
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pound words, ſo graceful in Virgil, and ſo 
proper for repreſenting great ideas. We 
often read the fineſt images in one Latin 
word, which we cannot expreſs in our lan- 
guage without four or five. This is obvi- 
| ous to all who are acquainted with the Ro- 
man poets, Should any therefore ſay there 
is no occaſion for Latin, from a falſe per- 
ſuaſion that tranſlators have happily preſer- 
ved the beauty of theſe originals ? This is 
impoſſible ; and the fineſt writer of Eng- 
| li, need only attempt the tranſlation of any 
| Roman, to perceive his ſuperiority in elo- 
| quence, and how much their poetical 1ma- 
ges fink under an Engliſh dreſs. We 
ſhould rather carefully ſtudy the Roman 
language, that we may improve our own, 
and become familiar with their ſignificant 
expreſſions. This is an advantage which 
Thomſon, Milton, and the beſt of our Eng- 
Ii poets have borrowed from the ancients. 

Beſides, the Roman language, though 
not univerſally neceſſary, deſerves our re- 


gard from the mere reſpect which is due to 


lo much antiquity, and the real uſefulneſs 


of it in acquiring ſome of the ſciences. The 
Greek 
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Greek and Latin only have reſiſted the force 
of all-devouring time, and ſtill convey to 
ſucceeding ages the valuable diſcoveries of 
the paſt, We have many more Latin per. 
formances, than ever we ſhall tranſlate; 
as that invincible language may afterwards 
preſerve thoſe very Roman authors which 
now appear in Erglifh, when this nation 
ſhall be much changed, and our preſent 
language quite forgot. In a word, this con- 
fidence in tranſlations is the greateſt tem- 
ptation to indolence, and is perhaps the cauſe 
of the preſent decay of learning. Without 
Latin, the ſciences can neither be acquired 
to perfection, nor ſucceſsfully conveyed to 
future generations. We may now make 
a ſhift with our tranſlations, but they muſt 
all in time decay. Even Pope, Prior, and 
whoever have moſt enriched the Engiih 
tongue, will, like Chaucer, at laſt be rec- 
koned old, and their obſolete writings, if 
not entirely uſeleſs, be much leſs regarded 
by poſterity. It is the ſingular advantage 
of a dead language, to remain unalterable; 
but, did we, by neglecting the Greek and 
Latin, once deſtroy the only two we have, 

learn- 
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learning, like all the ſpacious monuments 
of antiquity, would become a ruin, and her 
courts turn deſolate; ſucceeding ages would 
know very little of the paſt, ignorance ex- 
alt her ſolemn head, and men, for want of 
language, know almoſt nothing of the in- 
numerable actions and improvements of an- 
tiquity. 

Theſe few reflections, as they diſcover 


the neceſſity of ancient languages, will, I 


hope, particularly recommend the beauties 
of the Roman poets, which have been oftener 
mentioned than explained. Iam at a loſs to 
haveſeen but little of this kind, ſo that theſe 
obſervations will not perhaps be generally 
agreeable. I ſhall be glad if they increaſe 
our regard for the Roman authors, eſpecial- 
ly the poets, that we may read them with 
due care, and fully enjoy the pleaſure of 
ſach an agrecable ſtudy. From the whole, 
does 1t not appear, how much the ſtile and 
ſentiments of ſuch clcgant writers excecd all 
the powers and faculties of a raw ſchool- 

boy ? 
Therefore I conceive boys ſhould begin 
with the Eugliſb poetry. Some antecedent 
know- 
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knowledge of our own poets would, in time, I wit! 
reform the language of children, and bring ma 
them from the plain proſe-dialect, which bas 
is firſt acquired, to an acquaintance with {til 
theſe ſofter words and epithets which form ] 
the ſmooth poetick ſtile, very different 
from proſe. It is however ſo neceſſary, 
that, without it, we cannot with any tole. 
rable pleaſure tranſlate the poetry of one 
language into another, We can neither 
obſerve the force of expreſſion, nor beauty 
of ſentiment, when we read in a hurry, and 
think it ſufficient to apprehend the mean- 
ing. Like one in a dream, we are hurricd 
through groves, grotto's, and ſtreams, 
which give but tranſient joy, ſoon vaniſh- 
ing for want of a due impreſſion, This on- 
ly is made when we are at pains to clothe 
the author's thoughts in proper words. The 
very found of eloquence, like muſick, 
charms the ear, and fires the imagination 
with numberleſs ideas that might eſcape the 
calm indifference of a ſilent reader, who 
does not underſtand the language of poetry, 
I think, indeed, it were ſcarce more abſurd 
for a boy to explain the Latin hiſtorians P. 
with 
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without the knowledge of proſe, than to 
make him read the Latin poets, before he 
has acquired ſome notion of the poetical 
ſtile, from proper compoſitions in Engliſh. 

For this purpoſe, among others, we have 
the excellent poems of Milton and Thomſon. 
The laſt eſpecially abounds ſo much in ex- 
preſſive epithets, that nothing can be more 
uſeful for improving a true taſte of the claſ- 
ſicks. Theſe epithets are in a manner the 
character of every thing deſcribed. When 
ye explain them to children, we have the 
beſt opportunity of illuſtrating the beauty 
of nature, and raiſing boys, from ordi- 
nary mean conceptions of the univerſe, to 
the delightful ſcenes which bloom in poetry. 


This is ſo neceſſary, that he who is inca- 


pable of ſuch impreſſions, however uſeful 
otherwiſe in life, muſt read the ancient 
poets with ſmall pleaſure. They agree with 
the moderns in the ſame beautiful deſcri- 
ptions, and perhaps, upon examination, in 
language too. So that, having once under- 
ſtood Thomſon's epithets, we ſhall obſerve a 
vaſt reſemblance in Yirgi/*s. Nor is it ſur- 


priſing, that perſons deſcribing the ſame 
M en- 
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engaging face of nature, ſhould in like cir. 
cumſtances often uſe correſponding epi. 
thets, Nay, it is probable we view nature 
in the ſame light with the ancients, and 
that Thomſon's epithets, however various, 
are all borrowed from the rich ſource of an- 
tiquity. And, for this additional reaſon, 
the Seaſons are the beſt introduction to poe- 
try, were it no more than to diſcover 
how far and in what we imagine there is a. 
ny ſuch reſemblance or imitation. Thiz 
creates the double pleaſure of compariſon, 
as when, in painting, we are charmed to 
view the features of a picture whoſe original 
we know. It is objected againſt the Sea. 
ſons, that the ſtile 1s too much in the Romay 
dreſs. But, if it muſt not therefore be read, 
I am afraid we ſhall ſtudy but little of the 
Engliſh language. Moſt words above two 
ſyllables, if I ami not miſtaken, come all from 
the Latin; and though, perhaps, our poct 
has taken the freedom to form ſome that 
are new, his words are generally agrecable 
to the Engliſh idiom, or manner of ſpeaking, 
IIowever, this can be no objection againſt 


it as an introduction to the Roman pocts. 
But 
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But there are different ſorts of poetry, 
with rules and obſervations peculiar to each 
e kind. I propoſe therefore that theſe be ſe- 
parately examined, with their differences, 
from proper Engliſh compoſitions. Pope's 
and Fontenel/*s diſcourſes upon paſtoral poe- 
try, the higher claſſes might hear explain- 
| ed with great pleaſure, though they had 
leſs tendency to prepare one for a true taſte 
of the beauties in Virgil. They contain 
many uſeful remarks, which, in the minds 
of children, may be improved into the 
moſt diftinguiſhing taſte. But the reading 
of Pope's Paſtorals before, or along with 
Virgil, does in ſeveral paſſages increaſe 
their attention, and extend the bounds of 
their underſtanding. None of our poets have 
ſo much enriched the Engliſh language, or 
made ſounds ſo exactly anſwer the different 
paſſions of the heart. "The ſtile in his Paſto- 
rals has all the charms of muſick, and is at 
the ſame time ſo plain, that it may be un- 
derſtood by the youngeſt reader. The 
thoughts, however, have a delicate and 
imple grandeur, capable of pleaſing the 
molt critical and refined taſte, With what 
i M 2 in- 
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innocence the ſhepherds ſing, and tell the 
ſucceſs of their loves! When they rejoice, 
all nature ſeems to ſmile ; but when they 
ſigh, ſhe ſhares in their diſtreſs. So that, 
by the poet's addreſs, we rife in our paſſions 
above the ſimplicity of the ſubje&, and are 
affected, not only with the fortune of Da. 
mon and Celia, but with the connection 
which he diſcovers betwixt them and eve. 
ry moving part of nature. This artful ma. 
nagement, of making nature ſympathizz 
with the ſhepherds, is not ſo frequent a. 
mong the ancients, as in Pope, Spencer, and 
other modern poets, who venture to intro- 
duce ſcenes in paſtoral poetry, as happen- 
ing in ſuch a wood, near ſuch a river, or 
at ſuch a ſeaſon of the year. This always 
ſupplies them with the fineſt images, and 
produces often the moſt beautiful reſem- 
blance, betwixt particular objects in the na- 
tural world, and all the various paſſions 
which we are capable of feeling from a 
change of circumſtances. Thus, in Pope's 
firſt paſtoral, we have not only the ſongs 
of two ſhepherds, but the livelieſt deſcripti- 


on of the ſeaſon from which it is named, 
with 
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with all the gay images which delight the 
fancy in the ſpring- time. The fame re- 
gard to the ſeaſons makes him write with 


equal beauty in Summer, and, while Alexis 


mourns, preſent the reader with the ſcene 
of nature changed. In Autumn and Winter, 
too, the images ſtill vary with the chan- 


| ging year, and, by the moſt agreeable con- 


traſt, deſcribe nature in the greateſt va- 
riety. We read in Autumn theſe fine allu- 
fions ariſing from the ſeaſon, 


Go, gentle gales, and bear my fighs along. 

For her, the feather'd quires neglect their ſong : 
Fer her, the limes their pleaſing ſhades deny; 
Fer her, the lilies hang their heads and die. 

Ye flow'rs that droop, forſaken by the ſpring ; 
Ye birds that, left by ſummer, ceaſe to fing; 
Ye trees that fade when autumn-heats remove, 
Say, is not abſence death to thoſe wwho love? 


Upon the death of Daphne in Winter, na- 


ture is thus repreſented, ſympathizing in 
her loſs. 


'Tis done, and nature's various charms decay; 
See gloomy clouds obſcure the chearful day ! 
M 3 Naw 
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Now hung with pearls the dropping trees appear, 
Their faded honours ſcatter'd on her bier. 

See, where on earth the flaw'ry glories lie; 
With her they flauriſp' d, and with her they die. 


Ah ! what avail the beauties nature wore ? 
Fair Daphne's dead, and beauty is no more ! 


Such beautiful images recommend them. 
ſelves to youth. We need only tell where 
they may be found, and even the earlieſt 
fancy will feaſt upon the noble entertain. 
ment. Children are fond of truth, when 
told in a plain, agrecable manner; particu- 
larly of natural deſcriptions, where we have 
the largeſt fund to gratify curioſity, and 
nature appears in her beſt robes to pleaſ: 
us; as ſhe, in ſpring, deſcends in gratetu! 
ſhowers, rejoices in the ſummer-heat, and 
mourns in winter-clouds, The boys of 
a livelier turn, from ſuch antecedent hints, 
will obſerve beauties in poetry, which may 
happen to eſcape the maſter himſelf. 

Might they not alſo, from Engliſh per- 
formances, acquire a taſte of dramatical 
poetry before they read Plautus or Terence? 
The ſubject of ancient and modern comedy 
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is much the ſame, and introduces perſons 
ſpeaking from the ſame motives, and act- 
ing upon the ſame ſtage of the world. And 
where there 1s any difference, we ſhall ſure- 
ly read the circumſtances with greater plea- 
ſure, that we have them both in view at the 
ſame time, and compare them together in 
parts where they either fail or excel. Peo- 
ple, I know, obje& againſt our modern 
plays, from the tender ſcenes of love, and 
the variety of intrigue, which poiſons the 
heart, and encourages the irregularity of 
paſſion. But, I preſume, it rather improves 
the heart, and adds to our paſſions that fire 
and ſpirit which is neceſſary to awake the 
fancy, and ſpur us on to action. People 
of a cold conſtitution, are ſeldom ſucceſsful 
in the world. They are often deprived of all 
that tenderneſs of love which forms the per- 
ſect friend. They are ſelfiſn, of an ill tem- 
per, and full of reſerve. So that it is per- 
haps better to improve in the lively ſenſa- 
tions, though we are then in danger of ex- 
travagance, than to continue ſafer in a dull 
inſenſibility, almoſt incapable of pleaſure 


or pain, But exceſſes of this Kind, I be- 


lieve, 
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lieve, are rather conſtitutional, than acqui- 
red by reading plays. This, no doubt, in- 
creaſes any natural tendency that way; but 
extravagant fancy, though there were no 
dramatical performances, would {till find 
means for the gratification of deſire, and 
work up the plot of a comedy or love-in- 
trigue even while it gazes in the face of a 
beautiful ſaint. The beſt thing, in ſhort, 
has ſome inconveniency, and may be abu- 
ſed : though it were ſurely a pity, for ſuch 
a cauſe, to deſpiſe it quite, and ſacrifice all 
its poſſible conveniencies. Theſe, in this 
caſe, are many. Comedy is a kind of ar. 
tificial world, which we can carry about for 
our entertainment where-ever we go, From 
the warmeſt repreſentations of the ſeveral 
paſſions, with their effects and conſequences, 
it extends our knowledge of mankind, and 
qualifies us in the eaſieſt and moſt agreeable 
manner with proper maxims for life and ſo- 
ciety. Would we retire to ſhade and ſoli- 
tude ? In this way, we ſtill may converſe, 
and are deprived of nothing but the noiſe 
and ſight of mankind. But tragedy works 


a nobler reformation on the mind, The 
lofty 
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lofty ſtile improves our taſte, and every 
character 1s laboured to the life. Skakeſpear, 
thou wonder of the age, how ſhall I ſpeak 
thy praiſe ! Thy works, like nature's, ſhine 
in ſweet variety. The fineſt images im- 
prove the fancy, ſurpriſe and novelty de- 
light the mind, and tender paſſions ſmooth 
the natural roughneſs of the heart. In thy 
deſcriptions, nature is refined, and, like 
our better angel, thy hand removes the cur- 
uin which conceals the beauty of the uni- 
verſe from the vulgar eye. 


Nature, and nature's works, lay hid in night, 


Till Shakeſpear came, and darkneſs turn'd to light. 


Tropes and figures ought alſo to be read 
and explained, which form the peculiar 
majeſty of poetry. The tropes are ſo fre- 
quently uſed by the poets, that, unleſs we 
underſtand their meaning, we ſhall ſome- 
times be at a loſs to comprehend the au- 
thor, For tropes, however various, agree 
all in this, that, in uſing them, a man of- 
ten ſays one thing, and deſigns another, 
This myſtery, common ſenſe will eaſily 
diſcover in many of the tropes, from the 

plain 
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plain connection betwixt the word which 
expreſſes the trope, and the proper word it 
ſtands for. Thus, fire, by the Engliþ 
poets, is uſed to ſignify love; which is 1 
trope called a metaphor, The Romans ex. 
preſs this paſſion by a number of words; 
furor, ignis, flamma, peſtis, and the like; 
where the metaphor is equally plain as in 
Eng/iſh. But there are tropes where the 
ſenſe is not ſo obvious, unleſs we are pre- 
pared beforehand : as in ſeveral examples 
of the ſynecdoche, by which a whole 5 
put for a part, or a part for the whole; as 
rivers and mountains in poetry often repre- 
ſent whole countries, and ſignificant titles, e- 
pithets, or characters, are put for the proper 
and diſtinguiſhing names of very many per- 
ſons. All this muſt be very confuſed to ſuch 
as know nothing of the nature of tropes, by 
which only ſuch a manner of writing is al- 
lowed. All tropes whatever are a kind 
of compariſon, from ſenſible objects, or 
things that in themſelves ſignify quite a dif- 
ferent thing from the figurative meaning; 
but which, however, from a certain con- 
nection and likeneſs in the expreſſions of 
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the trope with our particular circumſtances 
and thoughts, are for the moſt part eaſily 
underſtood, I ſhall juſt inſtance one ex- 
ample of the allegory, which is a continu- 
ation of metaphors to the end of a ſen- 
tence. It is taken from Prior's Henry and 
Emma. Henry had been perſuading his 
miſtreſs to forſake him, loſt in a variety of 
misfortunes, as he pretended, and to be- 
ſtow her affection on ſome more happy 
Pain: when Emma, from the fulneſs of 
er conſtant heart, returned this fine re- 
ly. 


Did I but purpoſe to imbark with thee 
| On the ſmooth ſurface of a ſummer's ſea, 
While gentle zephyrs play with proſp'rous gales, 
f And Fortunes favour fills the fewelling ſails; 
But would forſake the ſhip, and make the ſhore, 
: When the winds whiſtle and the tempeſts roar ? 


a W There cannot be a better emblem of the 
r Nod and bad fortune deſigned here to be 
{- Wrprefſed. And, from this example, one 


may clearly perceive the beauty which the 
general uſe of tropes reflects upon poetry. 
leſides, don't they enrich a language, by 
0 | the 
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the invention of a great many new phraſe, 
to ſignify one and the ſame thing ? With. 
out tropes and figures, converſation, with 
the repetition of the ſane expreſſions, were 
dull; poetry, in ſpite of numbers, tedious; 
and fancy would fall aſleep. 

The poetical figures, which are ſo many 
ſtronger ways of deſcribing the paſſions, 
are ſo obvious, that with the leaſt attention 
they may be diſcerned, and examples of the 
different figures in poetry eaſily found. F. 
gures are the greateſt ornament to diſcoutſ. 
They are a kind of inſpiration to the fancy, 
raiſe it above every low conception, and, 
when well applied, preſerve attention even 
in the meaneſt ſubje&t. From theſe chief 
Virgil's inimitable poems appear with ſuck 
advantage. What, for inſtance, can more 
enliven diſcourſe, than the proſopopœia, 0 
fiction of a perſon ; when, by the help 0 
this figure, we introduce the abſent or deat, 
and put diſcourſes in their mouths z mike 
perſons of juſtice, envy, and other mor 
qualities; nay of rivers, trees, mountains 
and ſuch inanimate things ? Addrels 
or apoſtrophe, is another beautiful figure 
when 
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when, in ſome violent commotion, we 
turn ourſelves on all ſides, and apply to the 
living and the dead, to angels and men, to 
rocks, grotto's and ſtreams : as Dido, when 
expiring, invokes the ſun, the vengeful ſu- 
ries, Juno, and Hecate, to witneſs her ſad 
fate, and haunt the author of her death. 
t were tedious to explain and give examples 
of every figure, eſpecially as we have fo 
many treatiſes upon this ſubject; Mr. Black- 
wall's Rhetorick in particular, which de- 
ſerves very well to be read. What is ſaid, 
is ſufficient, I hope, to wake our curioſity, 
and diſcover the neceſſity of explaining the 
figures before boys are able to read poetry 
with any pleaſure or ſucceſs. Thoſe of a 
lively genius, who have a natural tendency 
to ſpeak in a ſublime way, will ſurcly im- 
prove, and more readily point out inſtan- 
ces of every trope and figure as they occur, 
that the maſter firſt explains their nature 
and deſign by the examples in Blackwall, 
And for thoſe of a flower capacity, by far 
the greateſt number, it is perhaps the only 
method of raiſing in them the latent ſeeds 


of taſte and politeneſs. To ſuch, the ma- 
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ſter's inſtructions are as the ſkilful artiſt to ¶ nary 
the diamond, ſerving to brighten and dif. tom 
play that native beauty which would other. 

wiſe be buried in darkneſs and obſcurity, 
If boys ſhould repeat the poets, has been 
long a queſtion. In this, and in all man- 
ner of repetitions, let the memory deter- 
mine. If that be tolerable, ſuch an exerciſe 
has many things to recommend it. But 
when repetitions are very difficult, perhaps 
it were more advantageous to employ the 
time another way. Even when the memo- 
Ty 1s remarkable, I would not chule they 
ſhould mandate all paſſages indifferent]y, 
To pick out places which excel in thought 
or expreſſion, would better anſwer all 
the deſign of converſation, and the general 
end of education, More eſpecially, regard 
thould be had to the genius, before boys 
are ſet a-compoling Latin verſes. To put 
all without diſtinction upon this exerciſe, 
is to ſuppoſe that nature has given us all a I {ati 
turn for poetry: than which nothing can fary 
be more ridiculous. Beſides, in this caſe, der 
where the bent of genius is not extraordi- I O. 
nary, Whi 
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nary, I preſume the time may be employed 
to more advantage, . 


MEDIOCRIBUS #: poitir, 


Non homines, non Di, non conceſſere columne. 


After an acquaintance with Latin poetry, 
might we not ſpend ſome time in the ele- 
ments of the Greek language ? This I ob- 


ferve by the way, without any deſign of 


expatiating upon the particular manner in 
which 1t ought to be acquired. The me- 
thod is not very different from that of the 
Latin; and the rules already given for at- 
taining this language, may in many caſes, 
with ſmall variation, be applied to the o- 
ther. I would chiefly recommend it as 
part of a young Gentleman's education at 
the graqmar-ſchool, without reſerving it, 
in the ordinary way, for the univerſity. 
Acquiring languages at that time, when 
we are otherwiſe employed, is generally ſo 
ſatiguing, that only few beſtow the neceſ- 
tary application. We toil, perhaps, un- 
der a maſter ; but, when 1t comes to our 
own choice, we either openly deſpiſe it, or, 
which is much the ſame, think it unwor- 
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thy our attention. This however were not 
ſo, were we ſooner acquainted with that co. 
Pious, harmonious language. Ignorance 
is the cauſe of our folly ; nor is this the 
only thing we deſpiſe for want of an early 
ſenſe of its value. Were we taught the 
principles of Greex at ſchool, our labour, 
like that of the Latin, would inſenſibly 
roll over, before we were conſcious of any 
higher pleaſure, or inſnared by the varicty 
of youthful temptations. Homer and Vir. 
gil, Demoſthenes and Cicero, Ariſtophanes 
and Terence, Anacreon and Tibullus, every 
Roman or Grecian poet, orator and hiſtori- 
an, might then ſhare our eſteem, and we 
afterwards, at the univerſity, acquire a bet- 
ter taſte of both languages. Thus not on- 
ly we increaſe in knowledge, but, by com- 
paring theſe authors, obſerve in many cir- 
cumſtances how they reſemble, differ, ex- 
cel, improve either in thought or exprel- 
ſion. Hence ariſe a thouſand advantages 
which numbers do not know, and many 
more muſt want, while ſo little time 1s 
ſpent in the ſtudy of that ancient language. 
It is in a manner the language of our religi- 


On; 
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on; and, if not the parent of the Latin 
language, did however refine the Roman 
eloquence, and give names to many parts 
of ſcience, and the works of art. 

It is with pleaſure I obſerve this lan- 
guage reviving in the univerſity of Gl/a/- 
gow, Among other excellent improve- 
ments in the ſeveral parts of learning, the 
reſtoration of the Greek language has been 
much encouraged. Mr. Dunlop, ſome time 
ago, explained the difficulties of grammar 
in the cleareſt manner: I need ſay no more 
to recommend the performance, than that it 
s taught in -moſt of our ſchools and col- 
leges, with the greateſt applauſe and ſucceſs, 
The late editions of ſome of the Greek au- 
thors, will, I hope, be equally uſeful ; and, 
provided they meet with proper encourage- 
ment, will enable theſe generous patrons 
of learning to continue the noble deſign, 


and bring again to light much of the Greek- 


learning, which now lies buried in obſcuri- 


ty. Then boys, inſtead of the common 


ſuperficial: knowledge, will be able to be- 
gin at the very ſource, and from the earli- 
eſt ages perceive the gradual progreſs and 
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improvement which has been made in eve. 
ry part of learning. We are fond to read 
in hiſtory of the wars and martial atchieve- 
ments of thoſe nations; but it is ſurely more 
uſeful, to examine the force of their under. 
ſtanding, and wherein they either agree ot 
differ from us in the knowledge of nature. 
Such a compariſon, as it extends the field 
of learning, and offers a new ſcene of in- 
quiry, 1s of the greateſt uſe and importance, 
The advantages, indeed, do not appear at 
once, when we firſt begin, and are almoſt 
entirely ignorant of the treaſures of antiqui- 
ty; but, after ſome time ſpent in the ſearch 
of wiſdom, we will be quite of another 
mind, We will ſoon acknowledge our la- 
bour has not been in vain, and that ſuch 
pleaſures of the underſtanding are far above 
the higheſt gratifications of ſenſe. 


CHAP, 


f 


151 
CH AF. IA; 
Of Taſte. 


O give a formal definition of taſte, is 

what J ſhall not pretend; nor, per- 
haps, would it pleaſe, in a thing ſo nice, 
various and uncertain, I ſhall therefore 
deſcribe its effects, and endeavour to make 
the reader comprehend the meaning of taſte 
from the manner in which it governs the 
mind, and 'conveys all objects in its own 
peculiar way. 

Taſte with a nicer eye ſurveys the works 
of nature, ſhuns every common thought, 
and only dwells on ſuch as raiſe the admira- 
non. In every paſſion it marks the power 
to pleaſe, By this informed, the eye diſ- 
cerns the charms of bounteous nature, and 
ſes them riſe in regular variety. Even in 
the deſert wild, taſte will ſupport the ſoul. 
It fills the dreary waſte with ſylvan gods or 
nymphs, and ſings with them of nature's 
wondrous works, The pictures which true 
taſte conveys, inſpire the tongue with elo- 


quence, We * the things we feel, an 
words 
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words deſcribe nothing but what we view. In 7; 
Who paints the gentle ſtream, or angry MW of ni 
ſea, muſt in imagination gaze upon the li. 

quid brook, or hear the ſtormy ſurge. The . 
fineſt words will elſe want power to move. O. 
Taſte breathes on muſick all her ſofteſt MW /. 
charms. *Fis not the empty notes that 4 
give us joy. Some power within, diſſolves W 4: 
us quite, and wakes the muſick of the ſoul, W 44 
It gives new force to every ſcene of life, MW 9” 
fills us with warm deſire, and, like the ſun, ““ 
reflects a vivifying luſtre round. By this _ 
inſpired, great Homer ſung, and Virgil pur. fy 
chaſed endleſs fame. They paint the ſofteſt * 


paſſions in the ſofteſt words. The inſtru: 
ed mind draws knowledge from the richeſt A 
ſource, while the delighted eye ſees what the 
other apprehends, views thoughts like pi N ye, 
Etures painted out in words, and, for the MW 7 
riſing morn, reads: Heſperus and the orient}, 
ſun diſtilling pearly dew o'er all the lucid refs 
fields ;—or, When Aurora riſing leaves the s 
deep; — or, Flying from Tithonus bed, MW 'Ti: : 
o*erſpreads the world with dawning day. I 5 / 
Ne . 


I ſhall, in oppoſition to the riſing morn 
| — N 


haps, 
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in Virgil, introduce, from Homer, the ſcene 
of night illumined by the ſilver moon, 


As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
Oer heaven's clear azure ſpread her ſacred light 3 
When not a breath diſturbs the deep ſerene, 
And not a cloud o' ercaſis the folemn ſcene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And ſtars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole; 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure ſpread, 
And tipt with filver every mountain's bead: 
Then ſhine the wales, the rocks in proſpect riſe 3 
A flodd of glory burſts from all the ties; 

The conſcious ſewains, rejoicing in the fight, 
De the blue wault, and bleſs the uſeful light, 


A greater number of fine images, per- 
haps, never ſtruck the imagination at once. 
Yet nature ſtill has great variety in ſtore 3 
and Lee, in his Theodofeus ; or, The force of 
he, deſcribes the night in quite another 
dreſs. 


Tis night, dead night, and weary nature lies 
So faſt, as if ſhe never were to riſe. 

No breath of wind now whiſpers thro' the trees, 
Na neiſe at land, nor murmur in the ſeas : 
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Lean wolves forget to howl at night's pale noon ; 
No wakeful dogs bark at the ſilent moon ; 
Nor bay the ghoſts that glide with horror by, 
To view the caverns where their bodies lie: 
The ravens perch, and no preſages give, 
Nor to the windows of the dying cave : 
The owls forget to ſcream ; no midnight ſeund 
Calli drowſy Echo from the hollow ground. 
In waults the waking fires extinguiſh'd lie; 
The flars, heaven's centry, wink, and ſeem to die. 


Thus, a ſuperior fancy, or remarkable 
taſte, can form a thouſand worlds of one, 
However, the moſt extenſive genius can 
never all at once ſurvey the boundleſs charms 
of nature. They riſe ſucceſſive, as circum- 
ſtances change, or as the ſcenes vary in dif- 
ferent light or ſhade. Hence the variety 
of words and images to paint the ſame e- 
vent; and hence in all ages the poets ſtill 
find novelty to pleaſe; ſince each, with 
words and images peculiar to himſelf, paints 
every ſcene of nature changed, and differs 
from the reſt of all the tuneful train.—— 
But yet, how ſweetly muſt the hours of 


life advance, when, from each common 
object, 
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object, the lively genius draws ſuch fine de- 
ſcription! How boundleſs is the power of 
taſte, of life creative and profuſely gay ! 
But taſte appears in the manner and con- 
duct of life, as well as in contemplating 
the beauties of the natural world, The 
ame penetration which diſcerns the nicer 
properties of matter, obſerves the beauty 
of action in ſociety, or the moral world. 
Taſte, in the polite perſon, is diſcovered 
in ſuch an air and addreſs as reflects a beau- 
ty on every part of his behaviour, It is a 
certain graceful eaſe, beyond the power of 
| WJ art, which is informed by the ſoul, and di- 
SW rected by the natural ſentiments of a noble 
mind, The dancing-maſter moves but as 
ſome finer machine, and is chiefly remark- 
able for agility of body. But ſuch as na- 
ture diſtinguiſhes, Gentlemen that are warm 
with a ſenſe of inward beauty, beſides theſe 
external advantages, look from a certain 
nobleneſs of ſoul, and move with native 
grandeur, The man of taſte diſcovers 
the ſame elegance in the order of his fami- 
ly, Every thing there reſembles his own 
Fi Juperior fancy, and is diſtinguiſhed in the 
5 | ſe- 
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ſeveral parts with the ſame regularity that 
nature hath implanted in the origiral prin. 
cipleMhich governs and directs the whole, 
The ſame natural elegance adorns his habi. 
tation, and makes a paradiſe of all th 
country round. Taſte makes the plans df 
architecture riſe with wonderful variety, 
the fragrant gardens bloom, and wood 
and meadows join in regular confuſion, I 
converſation, taſte appears with the ſame win 
beauty and pleaſure. The greateſt num. thre 
ber of mankind ſee but a little way in gild 
to nature, perceiving only the comma] beto 
properties which are obvious to every eye. of re 
Converſation with ſuch people, is dull, and rilcs 
informs us of no more than what one might the r 
diſcover whether they ſpoke or were ſilent. and 

There is a fine horſe, ſays one; and, Ther the 1 
is a fine houſe, ſays another. But the man anſi 
of taſte, diſplays, in ſtrong expreſſive hu in jo 
guage, the harmony of every part. Not all ir 
is he in the courſe of reflection confined to from 
the immediate object in view. Collateral cymj 


ideas riſe, with ſtrange variety, and bring hapr 
before his eyes ten thouſand reſembling pro muſt 
ſpects: ſo that, in one point of view, i with 


Con- 
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contemplates all that is great and noble in 
architecture, and feels uncommon pleaſure 
by comparing the preſent fabrick to all he 
has ever ſeen or heard of the kind. And 
thus it is with regard to every other object 
of nature. They appear to him, not as 
they ſtrike the vulgar eye, but, if I may 
uſe the compariſon, with the ſame variety 
of colour and ſhape as we perceive in the 
wing of a ſmall inſect, when obſerved 
through certain glaſſes. Every object is 
gilded and adorned, as it were, which comes 
before a nice diſcerning taſte, What variety 
of reflections, what ſtrength of language a- 
riſes from ſuch noble images, is plain from 
the nature of ſuch a ſituation. Our thoughts 
and expreſſions, don't they correſpond with 
the nature of the things we conſider, and 
anſwer the circumſtances we are in? People 
in joy, ſorrow, affluence, or poverty, ſpcak 
all in a different way. One would imagine, 
from the difference in ſuch caſes, that cir- 
cumſtances make or deſtroy the man. How 
happy then, and how beyond expreſſion 
muſt be the ſenſations of ſuch as are bleſſed 
with a ſuperior taſte, which adorns the face 
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of nature, fills us with ſtrange variety of 
thoughts, and makes a paradiſe of earth! 

The ſame enlivening principle enters in- 
to the human heart, and there with great 
exactneſs diſcovers every ſecret fold. The 
philoſopher, when aſſiſted with a natural 
genius or taſte, obſerves the whole variety 
of paſſions, and traces their mutual conne. 
ctions and conſequences, as they appear in 
every different character and ſituation of 
life. Beſides the common ſprings of action, 
he remarks the nicer hidden cauſes which 
produce what we call extraordinary events, 
to the ſurpriſe of ordinary people. By ex- 
plaining theſe remarkable events, taſte, 
perhaps, in former times, was regarded as 
ſomething ſupernatural ; and what was on- 
ly a ſuperior capacity of ſeeing farther into 
things preſent, or gueſſing at ſuch as had 
not yet happened, was by the ignorant vul- 
gar miſtaken for inſpiration. Thence, a- 
mong other reaſons, proceeded the variety 
of Heathen Gods; that is, agreeable to this 
obſervation; men of fancy and genius, in 
certain places, that excelled other people in 
he diſtinguiſhing qualities of a refined 
taſte, 
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taſte.—It appears, too, of what importance 
ſich a taſte muſt be in all the active ſcenes 
of life. What find we there, but actions 
flowing from the difference of minds, or the 
difterent emotions of the human heart? But 
theſe, we have ſeen, are all familiar to the 
man of taſte, He ſees at once into his 
company, and knows immediately, from 
their expreſſion and behaviour, how to di- 
rect his own, and gain eſteem and appro- 
bation. The advantages of ſuch a conduct 
in ſociety, muſt be extremely obvious to 
the reader, 

There are a great many queſtions con- 
cerning the extent of this principle, and 
the different manner in which it appears in 
pcople who write differently upon the very 
ſame ſubject, from a natural difference of 
genius. And of orators in particular, the 
taſte in one is grand and conciſe; in ano- 
ther, grand and diffuſive, We are to uſe 
the quickeſt and ſhorteſt way in warm at- 
tacks upon the paſſions, and when the au- 
dience are to be ſtruck at once. But again, 
we muſt have recourſe to diffuſive elo- 


quence, as that of Cicero, when they are to 
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be ſoothed and brought over by gentle inſi. 


nuation. Theſe and ſuch inquiries are ful. 
ly illuſtrated in Longinus, His reflections 
would bring us to a clearer light in this no- 
ble elevating principle. Taſte might then 
become more certain, the foundations there. 
of better known, and men of genius dif- 
cover by whom and in what manner it 
might be attained. Beſides, from a variety 
of general obſervations, well digeſted, are 
we not more capable of reading the ſeveral 
performances of ſuch as have excelled in 
theſe different ways of writing? By com- 
paring the ancient authors one with another, 
we perceive the ſtrength of genius, as it ap- 
pears, and directs each in his own way. 
The mis fortune is, indeed, that we are not 
all capable of reading Plato, Cicero, De- 
moſthenes, Homer, Virgil, and other ſublime 
writers of antiquity. Without their aſſiſt- 
ance, men of the beſt natural taſte will be 
much at a loſs in improving any native 
grandeur of ſentiment and expreſſion, The 
beſt method for ſuch people, in my opinion, 
is, that every man of a delicate turn ſhould 
always, when he is ſtrongly affected, ob- 


ſer ve 
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ſerve what moſt ſtrikes the fancy, what 
are the cauſes of his joy, and what of many 
circumſtances tranſports him as it were be- 
yond himſelf, Thence different rules are 
formed by different perſons, but very pro- 
per, when compared, to diſcover the vaſt 
ſeeming variety. After ſuch a diſcovery, 
let us apply every obſervation to nature, 
examine each fancy by that unerring ſtan- 
dard, conſider which is moſt univerſal, 
what in all circumſtances pleaſes people of 
remarkable judgment, and what is only a- 
greeable at certain times, and admired by 
perſons of inferior capacity, If ſuch a thing 
as a general foundation for true taſte is at 
all poſſible, it muſt be acquired in this way. 
Theſe obſervations, however, will be 
much more exact, the more we are accu- 
ſtomed to read poetry. Without this de- 
ightfub ſtudy, the fineſt genius will expire 
and fall away. There ſmiling nature diſ- 
plays a thouſand beauties to improve and 
charm the mind ; the ear in harmony re- 
clines, the heart is ſoftened, and all our 
paſſions take a milder tone. Tis the poet 
who pleaſes and perſuades, Virtue appears 
O 3 in 
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in ſuch an amiable dreſs, that an abandoned 
profligate reads with remorſe, while the in- 
nocent with joy confirm themſelves in the 
practice of what is ſo engaging. It is 
too a certain happineſs of fancy and expreſ- 
ſion which makes the orator ſo irreſiſtibly 
perſuaſive. We were before acquainted 
with every argument, but never in his par- 
ticular way. He runs through all the vari- 
ous characters in life, conſiders their beau- 
ties, connections, defects, and, amidſt a 
thouſand poſſible deſcriptions, dwells only 
on ſuch as are proper to warm the heart, 
and triumph o'er the affections. 

To be convinced of this, we need only 
conſult the moving orations of Cicero; 
where the chief pleaſure ariſes from his 
noble images and manner of expreſſion. I 
beg leave to ſay, the ſubje& is ſometimes 
mean in compariſon, and that perhaps in 


many places we admire things which would It v 

touch us but faintly in the words of another. ¶ no 

What is there ſo ſingular in Catiline's at- fan. 

tempt upon the commonwealth? A poor I blit 

abandoned wretch, ruined in his fortune, I py 

with perſons like himſelf, attempts to kill I wo 
the 
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the Conſuls, ſurpriſe the ſenate, and alter 
the plan of government. But, by Ciceros 
diligence, and timely information, the plot 
is diſcovered, and the conſpirators ſuffer as 
they deſerve, What is there great or ma- 
jeſtick in all this deſign, which we do not 
frequently ſee happen in our own popular 
inſurrections? Yet Cicero's eloquence car- 
ries it againſt all oppoſition, The meaner 
the ſubject, the more ſurpriſing the ora- 
tor's ſkill; who, in raiſing every action, 
leaves us ſcarce time to reflect, and hurries 
on the reader full of the ſame elevating fire 
which animated every line. Salluſt, by the 
ſame power of genius, has no leſs exalted 
this occurrence in the Roman hiſtory, and 
given us, of Catiline's conſpiracy and the 
Jugurthan war, two pictures, which for 
pleaſure and inſtruction exceed all that were 
ever yet drawn by the fineſt pencil. 


It we are capable of this ſuperiority, it muſt, 


no doubt, be acquired by regulating the 
fancy, and an exact imitation of ſuch ſu- 
blime writers of antiquity. While we co- 
py the ancient orators and poets, they 
work inſenſibly their own ſpirit into our 

| breaſts, 
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breaſts, and fill thoſe who are not of a 


towering genius with the lofty ideas and 
fire of others; particularly Longinus, who 
has writ an excellent treatiſe on the ſublime, 
There, in one view, we have a full ac- 
count of the ſeveral cauſes of this refined 
taſte. Beſides an ability of ſpeaking well, 
as the common foundation, he ſuppoſes, 
that, in order to attain the ſublime, we 
muſt naturally have a nobleneſs of mind, 
without any mean ungenerous way of 
thinking, For great and noble expreſ- 
fions, muſt flow from them alone, whoſe 
conceptions are ſtored and big with great- 
neſs. We muſt, in the ſecond place, make 
4 judicious and accurate choice of proper cir- 
cumſtances z which, if ingeniouſly done, 
muſt produce the ſublime. And, in the 
third place, by joining all theſe circumſtan- 


ces together, and dwelling upon them ſuc- 


ceſſively, one after another, in the deſcri- 
ption, we raiſe the ſubject to the greateſt 
height it 1s capable of being carried, and 
omit no one thought ſufficient to move 
and affect the reader, This manner of 
writing goes under the name of amplificati- 

on, 
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en, and very much improves the grandeur 
of Cicero's orations. 

We read in Longinus a great many other 
excellent obſervations, capable of impro- 
ving the genius; but they are beyond the 
bounds of the preſent performance. I 


ſhall only obſerve here, that we fall often 


ſhort of the ancients; and that modern o- 
rators, particularly, diſcover leſs judgment 
in making the ſtile anſwer the nature of the 
ſubject. We ſoar ſometimes too high, and 
endeavour to riſe in things which do not 
admit of the ſublime. Is it not folly to 
expect to raiſe the paſſions from every oc- 
currence, and appear equally warm in eve- 
ry part of any continued harangue ? This, 
even with the nobleſt images, and the 
choice of the beſt ſubject, were fatiguing 
to creatures formed, as we are, for variety. 
We could endure it no more than being 
perpetually expoſed to the warmeſt rays of 
the meridian ſun, But as we have not now 
the ſame opportunity to improve in elo- 
quence, we can never expect to rival the 
ancients, We are a little acquainted with 
the drapery, but are ſtrangers to the moſt 

eſſen- 
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eſſential properties of oratory. The fi. 


gures of interrogation, admiration, repe. 


tition, Sc. we all know; but few the par. 


ticular circumſtances which render theſe fi. 
gures ſtrong and affecting. We exclaim 
but too often at a trifle, and are moſt un- 
ſeaſonably dull when we ſometimes ſtumble 
upon bright ideas. 

To remedy theſe inconveniences, and the 
better ſtill to improve a right foundation 
for taſte, we ſhould be much converſant 
with every rural ſcene. The country has 
a vaſt variety of proſpects, to anſwer every 
paſſion of the heart: the ſolemn evening- 
walk, for penſive meditation; the roly 
bower, where lovers meet; and large inclo- 
ſures, for the bleeting herd. Such objccts 
have perhaps the power of language, and 
teach us while we gaze. Yet naturc's 
charms are only valued by the nice diſcern- 
ing eye. The ſwain walks thoughtleſs thro 
the blooming grove, views not the twink- 
ling ſtars, the falling ſtream, nor all the 
various ſcenes of poetry. Yet due impreſ- 
ſions of ſuch objects afford exceſſive joy, 
and are extremely neceſſary to make a fi- 

gure 
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gure in converſation, I doubt much if a- 
ny ever ſpoke in a lively manner of nature, 
who were never taught to ſurvey her 
charms by the received notions of taſte. 
And it is perhaps ſtill harder to write of 
theſe beauties, nay, of any ſubject what- 
ever, without we are at ſome pains to im- 
prove this principle to advantage. This 
unqueſtionably is the treaſure of all thoſe 
ideas which inform the judgment; and 
when theſe are not happily extracted from 
nature, the heart can neither feel, nor the 
tongue ſufficiently declare the noble works 
of God. 

The effect of a lively taſte upon our ſe- 
veral paſſions is ſo viſible, that we complain 
people of this turn carry things too high, 
and are apt to be too extravagant in joy or 
fbrrow. But this is rather the fault of a 
narrow underſtanding, and properly no ar- 
gument againſt acquiring a diſcerning taſte, 
We are only diſappointed, when, from a 
falſe taſte, or wrong education, we admire 


vat is unworthy our attention, and loſe a 
'> Wercat deal of time and labour in things of no 
conſequence. Hence diſappointment and 
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ſorrow, with poverty, and all the daugh. 
ters of affliction. But ſuppoſing we make 
a right choice, 1s it a misfortune to be ca. 
pable of improving the pleaſing ſenſation, 
and heightening every joy ? in every thing, 
to admire the marks of beauty, wonder and 
deſign, and ſoar above the common race 
of men, as they above the creatures of infe. 
rior creation ? Let us then be careful to im. 
prove in ourſelves a right taſte, as the bet 
means to raiſe the pleaſure of ſociety, and 
inſtruct our minds in the wonderful work 


of nature, 


CHAP, 


169 


C HAP. X 
Of Hiſtory. © 


E are now to conſider what things 
a boy may be taught in five or ſix 
years, beſides Greek and Latin, or the mere 
ſignification of words. This is not all they 
are capable of; but, with due care, I pre- 
ſume they may acquire ſome knowledge in 
hiſtory, mythology, geography, antiquity, 
and chronology.— Some readers, I know, 
will reckon this propoſal impracticable. 
Such things they imagine beyond the capa- 
city of children, who have neither the atten- 
tion nor reflection neceſſary for improve- 
ments of this nature. But experience, that 
infallible maſter, has convinced me of the 
'F contrary. And of hiſtory, in the firſt 


place: With what attention do children 
hear the traditionary tales of ghaſtly appari- 
tions! This plainly diſcovers the early cu- 
rioſity of their tender years, and in what 
manner this diſpoſition may be entertained, 
with equal pleaſure, and much greater ad- 

* vantage. 
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vantage. Why cannot we, in a ſtile ſuit. 
able to their apprehenſion, relate the ng 
leſs wonderful and aſtoniſhing revolutions 
in the hiſtory of mankind ? A boy might 
then enrich his memory with the moſt re. 
markable events in hiſtory, and, inſtead of 
being frightened with imaginary ſcenes, ac- 
quire the beſt directions for life; not to 
rnention the time and labour he would ſave, 
by ſuch an early application to the Know- 
ledge of things. 

It muſt be owned, boys are not capable 


to make reflections upon hiſtorical events; 


but from theſe the maſter may point out 
what they ought to avoid or purſue. With- 
out openly chaſtiſing for particular faults, 
vice may be expoſed, and virtue recom- 
mended, from the natural conſequences of 
either. The riſing paſſions, too, of anger, 
malice, pride, and envy, may in a great 
meaſure be cruſhed, by deſcribing the mil- 
fortunes they have occaſioned in certain 
countries or perſons which happen to en- 
gage their attention. From a near reſem- 


blance of circumſtances, I have obſerved 


the conſcious bluſh when the maſter was 
ex- 
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expoſing crimes of which they were guilty 
themſelves. Such a conviction 1s of more 
ſervice than twenty direct admonitions 3 
and, were there no other benefit from 
what is propoſed, it deſerves encourage- 
ment, for helping thus to form in youth 
right manners, and a regular temper. 

But, that it may turn to the belt advan- 
tage, I propoſe it ſhould be done at a cer- 
tain hour, and after ſome particular plan. 
Stories told here and there, without any or- 
der, however amuſing, will convey but 
ſmall inſtruction to the mind. We can 
neither in this way underſtand the princi- 
pal events in hiſtory, nor perceive the chain 
of cauſes which gradually tend to humble 
or exalt a nation, The very facts muſt 
make but a ſlight impreſſion, while boys 
are hurried from one nation and period of 
time to another; eſpecially if they acquire 
this part of knowledge from the Latin hi- 
ſtorians, Then the language requires ſo 
much time and attention, that the deſign of 
the author muſt either be neglected, or 
very little regarded. 

Every night, therefore, after the Latin 
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exerciſes, let them have a ſeparate hour for 
the knowledge of hiſtory. What books 
are to be read, and what method obſerved, 
will afterwards appear. But we ought 
chiefly to beware, that boys proceed regular. 
ly, and that they remember what is told. 
For this reaſon, every ſecond week, let them 
reſume the preceeding taſk, In a publick 
ſchool, where there is a number of children, 
the maſter ſhould relate the facts from his 
own mouth, Boys are fond of a familiar 
{tile like their own ; but ſeldom attend to 
the language of an author, At leaſt, I al. 
ways found them careleſs about reading 
Rollin; though, when we ſpeak in their 
own ſtile, they are even ready to facrifice 
play for hiſtory, 

The ſacred hiſtory deſerves our firſt at- 
tention, Nothing is ſo proper to fill the 
mind with right principles, or furniſh youth 
with juſt notions of real happineſs. It de- 
{cribes our own natural weakneſs, and de- 
pendence upon that ſupreme Being, who 
ſtretched out the heavens and the earth, 
Such a diſcovery is of greater importance, 
that we can have it ſcarce any where but in 

the 
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the ſacred hiſtory. The converſation of 
the world is full of vanity. We labour 
in things of leſs value, but ſeldom think of 
religion. With a view to ſuch inſtructi- 
on, boys therefore ſhould conveen one 
hour every afternoon, when the Latin ex- 


erciſes are over, and hear the maſter 


declaim upon the ſacred, before they at- 
tend to the profane hiſtory. They will li- 
ſten with pleaſure to moſt of the O/d and 
New Teſtament ; and, with the help of pro- 
per reflections, ſoon diſcover an ambition 
to imitate what is worthy and laudable. 
They muſt abhor the obſtinacy of the 
Jews, and ſhun the vices which ruined ſo 
many thouſands, 

In the ſtudy of ſacred hiſtory, might 
we not {till further inſtruct children in the 
plaineſt arguments for Chriſtianity ? In re- 
lating the facts, let us obſerve ſuch as are 
prophetica}, with their completion in ſuc- 
ceeding generations. The miracles, ſo far 
as they corroborate this proof, and raiſe the 
attention of mankind, with the connection 


of the Old and New Teſtament, we might 


fall upon a way to explain, I know no- 
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thing which would more increaſe our re. 
gard for revelation, or which would render 
boys more capable of reſiſting the ſtrong. 
eſt temptations to infidelity. 

Having read the hiſtory of the Old Te. 
ſtament, might we not run over it again in 
Shuckford, or any author of equal merit? 
In this way, we are always more familiar 
with the ſubject, and things will ſeldom be 
forgot: beſides, the reflections of different 
authors muſt very much improve the under- 
ſtanding. After Shuckford, we might at- 
tend to Prideaux with the ſame advantage, 
His ſtile is no leſs agreeable, the ſubject more 
extenſive, and his diſſertations upon ſeveral 
occaſions equally entertaining. I do not 
know, but we might ſtill extend our know- 
ledge of this kind from other hiſtorians, 
Every part of church-hiſtory may not be 
ſo agreeable, but we ſhall meet with ma- 
ny things uſeful, and what very much 
concerns us to know, Beſides, omitting 


whatever appears to be confuſed, let the 
maſter relate only ſuch facts and reflections 

as he thinks worthy of attention, 
This exactneſs in religion will probably 
ſur- 
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ſurpriſe thoſe who would give children no 
ſuch inſtruEtion, but leave them entirely to 
their own judgment in mature age. Then 
they can judge without prejudice, and are 
leſs liable to impoſition. I am afraid 
this is a great error. Children who are left 
to themſelves, ſo far from chuſing impar- 
tially, make often no choice at all. The 
headſtrong paſſions grow apace, tempta- 
tions are ſtrong, and an habitual averſion 
to ſerious reflection, removes them farther 
from truth than any poſſible prejudice in 
the courſe of a right education. This, with 
the leaſt diſcretion, the maſter may eaſily 
prevent, Cannot the hiſtorical and moſt 
eſſential parts of religion be taught without 
the poiſon of ſuperſtition, or any unreaſon- 
able biaſs to particular opinions? Is there 
any harm in having the moſt early ſenſe of 
the perfections of God, of the worſhip he 
requires, and the ſeveral methods taken to 
convince us of the truth of Chriſtianity ? 
It this be prejudice, it is not very dange- 
rous. Is there any harm in teaching a re- 
ligion which is ſo full of love and tender- 


neſs to mankind ? It is ſurely more for the 
Intereſt 
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Intereſt of Society, than when Children are 
taught no principles, but left in the moſt 
dangerous period of life to humour and 
fancy. We loſe nothing by a regular liſe 
in this world, and ſhall hereafter be hap. 
pier than we can conceive, if Chriſtianity 
is really the means of acquiring eternal hap. 
pineſs in the next; whereas vice and inf 
delity riſk all, and venture long eternity for 
a few uncertain gratifications of ſenſe, — 
Beſides, if the mind is not early ſeaſoned 
with right principles, after fifteen or ſix- 
teen, the inſtruction of the beſt maſter is 
like water ſpilt upon the ground. Cuſtom 
by this time becomes a ſecond nature, and 
it were folly to expect a change. We laugh 
then at all perſuaſion, admire the fooliſh 
ſchemes of paſſion, and read only in pur- 
ſuit of deluſive dreams, to darken reaſon, 
patronize vice, and cheat the anxious mind, 
Whatever then are the arguments for 


a free and impartial inquiry, they are either 
miſunderſtood, or wrong applied, in this 
or any caſe of the ſame bad conſequence. 
We ſhould next advance into the hiſto- 
ries of other nations; obſerving always, as 
in 
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in the ſacred, that vice is the parent of mi- 
ſery; virtue, of happineſs : that the ſtrong- 
eſt armies cannot ſupport inhumane tyran- 
ny, but the juſt and compaſſionate chara- 
ter meets always with eſteem. Such ob- 
ſervations open and inſtru& the mind. So 
that, after ſome attention, children will im- 
prove in knowledge, and learn the beſt in- 
ſtruction from the examples in hiſtory. 
An excellent book for this purpoſe is Rol- 
in's Ancient Hiſtory, It has all the beau- 
ties of imagination to engage the fancy, and 
1s beſides ſo full of proper reflections, that 
every maſter may thence learn how to re- 
form the tender mind, It is a pity, how- 
ever, boys cannot at the ſame time correct 
their language by his expreſſive ſtile. Ma- 
ſters, we obſerved, would be obliged to uſe 
a plainer dialect, and more ſuitable to the 
apprehenſion of children: yet the moſt 
affecting ſpeeches, deſcriptions, or whatever 
ls remarkably tender, may be read. But 
then I would always illuſtrate the meaning 
beſorchand. That they may arrive ſtil! 
ſooner at the knowledge of language, let 
us pick out the hardeſt words in Rollin, and 

explain 
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explain them by their own familiar phraſes, 
But what moſt improves their ſtile, is a dif. 
poſition they inſenſibly acquire for reading 
by themſelves ; ſo that very few attend the 
general courſe of hiſtory, who do not read 
at home ſome Engliſh performance of the 
like nature. When boys reſume what 
they have heard, they ſhould be trained in- 
to different ſides, to obſerve who can beſt 
defend his favourite hero. Would it not 
be a kind of reward for the toilſome Latin 
hours, to hear boys reaſoning for the ſup- 
Port of what they imagine to be beſt? 
„ They ſhould ( ſays the Speclator) give 
„their opinion of the different characters 
* which occur, ſhew wherein they excelled 
or were defective, cenſure or approve any 
<« particular action, obſerve how it might 
« have been carried to a greater degree of 
perfection, and how it exceeded or fell 
« ſhort of another. They might at the 
„ ſame time mark what was moral in any 
„ ſpeech, and how far it agreed with the 
character of the perſon ſpeaking. This 
exerciſe would ſoon ſtrengthen the judg- 
« ment, in obſerving what is blameable or 

ce praile- 
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« praiſe-worthy, and give them an early ſea- 
« ſoning of morality.” — Boys will do any 
thing, when recommended in this way, as 
being not only worthy in itſelf, but what 
adorned the hero's character who happens 
to agree with their humour and fancy. 
They glory in ſuch a noble imitation, love 
to be inveſted with his name, and the bare 
title of Hannibal raiſes often a noble emula- 
tion, which correction had tried in vain. 
When boys take different ſides, and re- 
hearſe publickly what they have heard, it 
is of the greateſt uſe to thoſe who may af- 
terwards be called to a more publick appear- 
ance, A manly aſſurance is almoſt as ne- 
ceſſary as proper ſentiments, to recommend 
a publick ſpeaker. But this is not got with- 
out pains, or acquired all of a ſudden. This 
habit, like the reſt, muſt be had in the be- 
ginning of life, or it will never fit eaſy, 
Now, ſuch as declaim before their com- 
tades at ſchool, and ſtanding relate what 
they have heard from the maſter, I preſume 
are in the faireſt way to attain it. When 
we are uſed to entertain children, we will 
atterwards more eaſily diſcourſe in the com- 
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pany of men: at leaſt, the ſtep will not be 


near ſo wide and difficult, as when the thin 
is entirely new, and we are obliged to ſpeak 
in publick aſſemblies before we have looked 
one creature in the face, or ſpoke one ſing; 
paragraph to any but ourſelves, 

But as, from examples of valour, one 
may inſpire them with all neceſſary cou- 
rage; by others we may diſplay the ſupe- 
rior beauty of virtue and benevolence, 
Theſe engaging qualities ſhould be recom. 
mended in the warmeſt manner, and from 
the beſt characters in hiſtory extracted for 
their imitation, Thus the tender mind in 
ancient times improved in all that was ot 
good report. One generation diſcovered 
the dangerous conſequences of vice, and, 
by a train of illuſtrious examples, handed 
down their noble ſentiments to poſterity, 
Such leſſons inſpired the riſing generation 
with that extraordinary heroiſm, which we 
lo much admire. And who now would not 
rather be a Cyrus, than Targquin or Nero! 
What precepts can more inflame our love 
for mankind, juſtice and generoſity, than 
the noble examples of Cimon, Ariſtides and 

Regulus? 
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Regulus ? Nothing ſo much engages the 
attention, or fires youth with a nobler emu- 
lation; as the choice they make, common- 
ly declares for virtue. How blameable then 
are we who allow ſuch laudable principles 
to decay! 

However, (as the Speator obſerves), 
« there muſt be great care taken how the 
example of any particular perſon is re- 
% commended in the groſs; inſtead of 
* which, they ought to be taught wherein 
e ſuch a man, though great in ſome re- 


e ſpects, was weak and faulty in others. 


For want of this caution, a boy is often 
« ſo dazzled with the luſtre of a great cha- 
e racter, that he confounds its beauties with 
e its blemiſhes, and looks even upon the faul- 
e ty parts of it with an eye of admiration.” 
But when the maſter is at due pains, and 
every blemiſh or perfection is ſet in a pro- 
per light, with the conſequences ariſing from 
this or that way of acting, there cannot be a 
more uſeful exerciſe for improving the un- 
derſtanding, than ſuch a judicious uſe of 
the ſeveral examples in hiſtory, 


In this manner, hiſtory is the beſt intro- 
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duction to moral philoſophy. It gives us 
examples of every vice and virtue, and the 
ſtrongeſt inſtances, from life, of the effe& 
which indulging either one or other to a 
certain degree had upon ſociety. The caſe 
is not here as in philoſophy, what would 
happen, or what might be, if we embrace 
particular opinions, and indulge extrava- 
vant paſſion, In hiſtory, we read the fa- 
tal conſequences of luxury, and ſee with our 
eyes, that vice and impiety generally de- 
ſtroy the moſt flouriſhing ſtate, Such a 
icene of univerſal deſolation muſt ſtrike us 
in the ſtrongeſt manner, and inſpire a 
greater love for virtue, than any private 
admonitions. What, may we not aſk, has 
now become of the Afyrian, Perſian, Gre- 
(ian and Roman power, theſe nations which 
carried their heads ſo high, and gave laws 
| to the ſubject world? They are all fallen, 
even to the duſt, humbled by their own 
pride, and given up as a prey to licentious 


delires. But further, while we conſider 
the progreſs of this deſolation, as it pro- 
: cecds ſlowly by the intercourſe of ſecond al, 
| cauſes, we have the fincſt opportunity ol he 


lcarn- 
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learning the policy of different nations, and 
the ſeveral methods fallen upon by human 
invention to riſe one above another, We 
may obſerve, for inſtance, the procedure 
of ſome new kingdom, ready to be eſta- 
bliſhed in the room of another, with the 
reaſons which occaſioned the grandeur of 
the one, and the fall of that which is ready 
to be ſwallowed up. This is perhaps the 
largeſt field of inquiry, and the moſt ex- 
tenſive ſubject that can be laid before the 
human underſtanding. To take a vicw of 
all the ſeparate nations, to compare them 
one with another, in their different laws, re- 
ligion, government, ſtrength, traffick, fi- 
tuation, and manner of behaviour ; after 
all, to obſerve what effect theſe cauſes had 
in producing cither the happineſs or mifery 
of nations, or in advancing the ſcheme of 
providence : theſe are inquiries of the high- 
eſt importance, from which we may very 
much improve our knowledge ; but which 
none can ever fully comprehend, 

While we are upon the Grecian hiſtory, 
along with Rollin let the lives of the ancient 
heroes in Plutarch be read, Hence we ac- 
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quire new inſtruction, a further acquaint. 
ance with perſons ſo conſpicuous, and from 
the great variety of obſervations increaſe 
our own ſtore, Beſides, in Plutarch's Lives 
we have a great many valuable reflections, 
not to be found in the plan of any general 
hiſtory. The hiſtorian has an eye chiefly 
to great events, and conſiders ſuch actions 
only of each hero, as terd in a remark- 
able manner to occaſion this or that revo- 
lution. But the biographer attends him 
through every ſcene of life, ſees him at 
home, abroad, retired or buſy, goes into 
his cloſet, obſerves his amuſements, and o- 
pens all the ſecret ſprings of life. Plutarcb 
has ſucceeded to admiration in theſe parti- 
cular deſcriptions, We read in the ſame cha- 
racter, not only the hero, warm with great 
deſigns, but the familiar friend, the father, 
the huſband ; and, after an account of the 
moſt aſtoniſhing valour and prudence, are 
ſurpriſed to find theſe wonders of antiquity 
exactly like us, and ſubject to the ſame 
weak turns of humour and fancy. So that, 
from a reſemblance of fortune, we ſome- 
times imagine them upon the ipot, forget 

the 
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the diſtance of time, and think we are con- 
verſing with our relations and beſt acquaint- 
ances. Beſides the vaſt pleaſure of ſuch an 
entertainment, every one ſees the effect it 
muſt have in improving the temper. We 
ſnall be the more moderate in proſperity, 
that we have the example of ſuch fine com- 
pany; and, even in adverſity, they help to 
ſupport the ſpirits. Such leſſons keep us 
from complaining under the common ac- 
cidents of life, as theſe great men have all 
experienced the ſame inconſtancy of fortune 
before us. 


In ſtudying the Roman hiſtory, beſides 


the hiſtorians who have enlarged upon any 
part of the Roman affairs, let the maſter 
conſult the originals, and carefully colle& 
what he is to relate from Livy, Tacitus, Sal- 
lyſt, and whoever write with the ſame juſt- 
neſs of thought and expreſſion. Here I 
cannot help obſerving the different manner 
of the Raman hiſtorians, which will appear 
more clearly from the following compariſon 
betwixt Salluſt and Cæſar. Theſe two hi- 
ſtorians are juſtly eſteemed for fine writing, 
but are admired for beauties quite oppoſite. 
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Czſar writes in the plaineſt way, without 
any ornaments of ſpeech to pleaſe the fan- 
cy. Salluſt has laboured every ſentence; 
and his deſcriptions not only inform the 
reader, but diſcover his own exalted ge- 
nius. Beſides the immediate cauſes of any 
particular event, he 1s at pains to explain 
ſuch as are more remote, and, in a chain 
of fine reflections, deſcribes the connection 
betwixt the preſent and the paſt. So that, 
as a cloud at ſome diſtance, we ſee every 
misfortune of the ſtate from afar z and can 
even gueſs, from his judicious obſervations, 
the violence of the approaching ſtorm, 
Cz/ar, on the contrary, makes but a few 
reflections: he leaves us to judge for our- 
felves, and form whatever concluſions are a- 
greeable to our own imagination, The fineſt 
pencil could not have hit the features more 
exactly than Salluſt draws the manners and 
characters of mankind, with the different 
views, motives and deſigns, which occaſi- 
oned all the variety of action. His excellent 
compariſon betwixt Cæſar and Cato is a re- 
markable inſtance of this nature. When he 
deſcribes a battle, we imagine ourſelves in 


the 
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the very action, and feel either the inſpiring 
vigour of the conqueror, or mourn with the 
vanquiſhed. It is impoſſible to be indiffe- 
rent, or read him calmly, as we do Cæſar. 
Salluſt writes to entertain the fancy, and, 
beſides the relation, conſiders the influence 
of each action upon the heart, and as it in- 
creaſes either joy or ſorrow. Cæſar again 
has leſs of the poet, and more of the ſol- 
dier, in his battles, He enters into the ve- 
ry ſcience of war, incamps and decamps, 


extends his fortifications, builds ramparts, - 


advances the vineæ, and draws up his army 
to the beſt advantage in every change of 
ground. By the way, theſe are leſſons to 
be learned only from the ancients, or ſuch 
as write like Cæſar. I have obſerved the 


greateſt confuſion in modern hiſtorians, 


whenever they deſcribe the ancient manner 


of fighting. But to return: Cæſar diſcovers 


the ſame ſimplicity in his ſpeeches, where 
every ſentence ariſes from the particular cir- 
cumſtances, and ſerve as ſo many directions 
concerning that which is either to be under- 
taken or avoided, But Salluſt often leaves. 


the ſubject, indulges in all the figures of rhe- 


torick, 
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torick, exclaims, exhorts, and turns on all 
ſides, in order to move the paſſions, and carry 
off the reader in a torrent of eloquence, and a 
chain of the fineſt thoughts. Theſe ob. 
ſervations ſerve equally to diſtinguiſh the 
different manner of other Roman hiſtorians, 
who write either like Cæſar, in a plain, eaſy 
way, or, like Salluſt, indulge the fancy, 
and endeavour to pleaſe as well as inform 
the reader, 
In comparing theſe two excellent authors, 
I am very far from preferring one before 
another. They write indeed in a different, 
but very genteel manner; and, no doubt, 
among a variety of readers, have each their 
own admirers. . I have heard Gentlemen 
of taſte and learning differ much in their 
opinion concerning the manner of wri- 
ting a hiſtory. Some were for relating the 
facts diſtinctly, without the addition of phi- 
loſophical reflections; which they leave 
to the reader, as they ariſe naturally from 
the ſubject. And Cæſar, for this reaſon, 
they prefer to Salluſt, Livy, and Tacitus, 
or whoever write in a philoſophical, as 
well as hiſtorical manner, Yet theſe laſ 
have 
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have their admirers; who imagine that hi- 
ſtorians ſhould not be confined to the bare 
relation, but deſcribe the different chara- 
cters, intereſts, motives and deſigns. Such 
reflections, they reckon, illuſtrate the facts, 
and diſcover the ſprings of all that happens 
in the courſe oſ hiſtory. Which of theſe 
opinions is beſt, I ſhall not determine. 
When well executed, both are very com- 
mendable; and however people of no ge- 
nius may offend in imitating their ſtile, I 
ſee no reaſon to blame the different manner 
of Cæſar and Sallyſt, I hope they ſhall al- 
ways be read with pleaſure, and all who 
write like them, either in a plain, eaſy way, 
or in a manner more philoſophical. What⸗- 
ever our private opinions are about hiſtory, 
ought any man to condemn a ſeries of hi- 
ſtorical events, well and truly told, becauſe 


the author makes but few obſervations as 


they fall out? Or, if an hiſtorian of a 
ſtronger turn perhaps to philoſophy, ſhould 
write like Salluſt, ought any therefore to 
undervalue the performance, or doubt the 
truth of what he relates, becauſe he ſets eve- 
ry thing in the ſtrongeſt light, and mixes 

his 
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his own reflections with the narration of 
events? If he be a man of any genius, | 
ſhould imagine that his opinion of things i; 
chiefly to be regarded, becauſe he lived near. 
er the time in which they happened, and 
ſhould be ſuppoſed to know them much 
better than we who live at a greater di. 
ſtance. Beſides, whatever he ſays, can be 
of no force to confine the reader. We 


have always in ſuch caſes the power of jud. 


ging for ourſelves, and may either embrace 
or reject the ſentiments of another, as occa- 
ſion requires. 

Of the ſtudy of hiſtory, I would obſerve, 
in the laſt place, that it is perhaps prefer- 
able to begin in the manner propoſed with 
a general ſyſtem, whence we may form ge- 
neral reflections; proceeding afterwards to 
ſuch as are more particular, This enlarges 
the fancy, gradually raiſes our curioſity, and 
leads us through a longer chain of conſe- 
quences to a clearer judgment and percepti- 
on of any great deſign, 
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The manner of introducing children to 


i mythology, geography, chronology, and 
be antiquities of Greece and Rome. 


HE mythology ſhould be read, not 
ſo much for the excellency of the 


tiquity., Woe cannot well underſtand the 
- Wancient learning, without ſome knowledge 

of the fabulous hiſtory 3 the Greek and La- 
e, Nin pocts eſpecially, where the chief beau- 
f. ties are involved in mythology. Nay the 
n obſervation may be extended to the Eng- 
-% poets, who, though much reformed, 
o cannot get above this ancient cuſtom, 
There is a kind of hereditary enthuſiaſm in 


0 Jupiter and the Muſes, which the exacteſt 


e- rules of criticiſm and nature cannot reſiſt, 
This carries the fancy from our own cli- 
mate, and leads us to the diſtant vales of 
Tempe and Parnaſſus. The hiſtories of the 

P, Heathen gods, rivers, goddeſſes, nymphs, 
/hould therefore be carefully taught, And 
this, 


fables, as their great uſe in the ſtudy of an- 
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this, I conceive, is better done from Enxgliß 
books, than by reading Ovid in Latin. This 
conſumes time, and could only be perform. 
ed by the higher claſſes: whereas the young. 
eſt might ſoon come to know theſe amu- 
ſing fictions, if the maſter collected the ſe- 
veral ſtories from Ovid, or the Pantheon, 
and related them afterwards in a ſtile ſuit. 
able to the apprehenſion of the ſcholars, 
When boys are thus early inſtructed in 
mythology, they read poetry with greater 
pleaſure that they are not obliged to por: 
through volumes of commentators, but 
have leiſure to obſerve the full force of ex: 
preſſion, and mark the juſtneſs of ſentiment 
Nor ſhould this knowledge be confined to 
the walls of a grammar- ſchool. By it the 
Ladies may refine their natural imagination, 
and learn more nicely to diſcern the beau- 
ties of poetry. Without queſtion, we lol: 
one half of the beautiful imitations from an- 
tiquity, when we are ignorant of thoſe narra- 
tions or fables which the moderns propoſe 
for a copy: whereas, one acquainted with 
mythology, upon the very mention of Or- 


Pheus or Diana, is entertained with a variet) 
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of pleaſing ideas, and runs in a moment o- 


ver all their agreeable adventures; as one 


ſkilled in rhetorick, when he reads that we 
paſs through life, as a ſhip in the ocean, ex- 
poſed to variety of ſtorms, does not con- 
fine himſelf to the literal meaning, but feeds 
his fancy with agreeable notions ariſing from 
the circumſtances of the allegory. 

I would obſerve too, that, without an 
exact knowledge of mythology, we ſhall be 
much at a loſs in judging of ancient or mo- 
dern painting. The general ſubject and 
deſign is often founded upon thoſe ancient 
fables. We ſhould therefore read mytho- 
logy with this additional view, that we 
may improve in the works of art, and con- 
tribute ſomething in this way to the plea- 
ſure of converſation. By the way, read- 
ing with an eye to converſation is ſo far 
ſrom being ſuperfluous or vain, that it is 
the greateſt occaſion moſt people have for 
education, To be good, needs no deep 
inquiries into nature. It 1s the heart, and 
not the head, which forms the friend of 
mankind ; nor can the greateſt ſhare of 
learning procure us that eſteem, which al- 
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ways attends and rewards the ſocial affecti- 
ons. But as far as the ſciences are neceſſ- 
ry to increaſe that eſteem, as they aug. 
ment our happineſs, and prepare us bet. 
ter for ſociety; ſo far ought we to qua- 
lify ourſelves, before we enter into the 
world, by proper ſtudy and application, 
Beyond this few can aſpire, as nature ſel. 
dom beſtows the power of making extraor- 
dinary progreſs. Who of a thouſand has 
either time or genius to improve ſo far as to 
profeſs any of the ſciences ? And did any e- 
ver appear in this way to advantage, that was 
not much converſant with mankind ? The 
world is a much better ſchool than the cloſet. 
It is there we are convinced of the truth and 
importance of every reflection, there we 
clothe things in our own expreſſions, and 
there we reconcile with experience all our 
abſtract principles. Beſides, in converſa- 
tion innumerable hints ariſe, which increaſe 
our knowledge, and lead us further in the 
ſearch of truth, than the narrow concepti- 
ons of particular books or ſyſtems, But 
to return : 


'The ſame regard to antiquity recom- 
mends 
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mends a general application to ancient geo- 
graphy. We cannot, without this part of 
learning, underſtand many paſſages in the 
Roman poets, where gods, heroes, rivers 
and mountains are frequently diſtinguiſhed 
by no other epithet than the places where 
the one 1s adored, the other ſituated, Thus 
Venus 1s called Erycina, Cytherea, and more 
particularly, in the third book of Horace, 


— gue Cnidon 
Fulzenteiſque tenet Cycladas, & Paphon © 
Junctis viſit oloribus. 


But we need not confine this obſervation 
to celeſtial beings. Rational creatures are 
mentioned in the ſame way, and have no 
other diſtinguiſhing epithets than the places 
in which they were born. Things alſo in- 
animate are frequently called by the names 
of thoſe perſons to whom they peculiarly 


belonged. Inſtead of Formian wine, we 
read, in the ſame book of Odes, 


Nec Leflrigonia Bacchus in amphora 
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becauſe, it ſeems, the Leſtrigonians, an an- 
cient people in Siciſy, came to inhabit For. 
mia, a city in Campania, which from them 
took the name of Leſtrigonia, We read al- 
ſo, in the 19th, 


Cur Berecynibiæ 
Cant flamina tibie ? 


But we are already aware of the number 
of ſuch paſſages, In a word, therefore, 
poetry, either ancient or modern, can no 
more be read without the Heathen fables 
and ancient geography, than modern hi- 
ſtory without ſome antecedent knowledge 
of modern geography, and perhaps of the 
ſeveral families that are concerned in the 
hiſtory. 


The ſtudy of geography is of the moſt | 


extenſive nature. It is no leſs than a review 
of the habitable world, as it conſiſts of land 


and water, with the ſeveral changes which 


it is liable to undergo, While we are up- 


on an examination of this kind, we have, 


beſides, the additional pleaſure of conſider- 


ing the parts of the earth with regard to one 
an- 
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another, as they differ in ſituation, ſoil, com- 
merce, religion, and in the nature of the in- 
habitants. All theſe things occaſion per- 
haps as great variety in the ſtudy of geogra- 
phy, as a number of extraordinary accidents 
in human life occaſion in hiſtory. Is there 
any battle ſo formidable, as the raging of 
the winds and rain about the ſouth and 
north poles; that region of ſtorms, which 
is intolerable, and where all is either wild 
ungovernable ſea, or the diſmal retreat of 
monſters, fully as unmanageable. The i- 
magination is ſtruck in conſidering ſuch an 
awful object, and wonders that ſo large a 
portion of the univerſe was created to bid 
defiance as it were to man. We chiefly 
learn, from ſuch a leſſon, a ſtronger ſenſe 
of our own weakneſs; and admire the im- 
menſity of God, who ſpoke all things in- 
to exiſtence. | 
- But, in other places of the world, which 
are temperate, the Deity ſcems more to 
have conſulted the happineſs of man. The 
climates are juſt ſuch as we can bear, and 
are provided, not only with the neceſſaries, 
but the pleaſures of life. The degrees of 
8-9. heat 
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heat and cold are not ſo extreme in the 
temperate zone, but different, and ſuitable 
to the various inhabitants in thoſe large 
parts of the world. Yet not ſo widely op- 
poſite, as to hinder mutual commerce, or 
prevent thoſe that live under a certain de- 
gree from viſiting ſuch as live under an- 
other. But who can expreſs the variety 
of objects which entertain the mind, when 
we conſider the number of appearances, 
which ariſe from this difference of climate? 
Still as we advance from country to coun- 
try, the earth puts on another form, and 
the imagination is ſurpriſed with new ſcenes 
and fruits peculiar to every different ſoil. 
It is, if I may uſe the expreſſion, not fo 
much one earth, as diſtinct worlds, produ- 
cing each their own herbs and plants, ac- 
cording to their kind. Nay the very ſame 
country, at different times, looks quite an- 
other thing. The ſeaſons produce a varie- 
ty of changes, and preſent us new objects 
in a wonderful manner. 

But I muſt further obſerve, how much 
our pleaſure increaſes, in conſidering the 
effect of this difference upon the ſeveral in- 

habitants 
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habitants of the world. The leaſt variati- 
on in climate, religion or government, 
changes the nature of the people, as it were, 
and gives them quite another temper. This 
is ſo remarkable, that ſome imagine there 
is in every country a proper ſpirit, which 
doth in a manner direct the ſtudies, and 
faſhions the behaviour of the natives, and 
which diſtinguiſhes them one from another, 
Some are naturally light, inconſtant and 
wavering in their reſolutions; ſome, with 
ready wit, are able to encounter any ſud- 
den alteration or unexpected buſineſs ; o- 
thers have a more remarkable gravity, and 
are naturally ſwelled with a melancholy 
pride under the ſhew of hidden wiſdom, 
Some nations are implacable in the deſire 
of revenge; ſome are plain and open in 
their behaviour; others cunning, and rea- 
dy to catch advantage. In a word, we dif- 
ter ſo much, that, when we travel from one 
nation to another, we are at a' loſs how ta 
behave, and cannot appear in any publick 
place till we have ſtudied the nature and 
diſpoſition of the people with whom we 
happen to be, But Barclay, in his Sahri- 

con, 
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con, has particularly deſcribed this differ- 
ence, as it appears eſpecially in the chara. 
cters of the ſeveral nations in Europe. As 
we advance in geography, we are alſo en- 
tertained with the different plans of govern- 
ment, religion, trade, manufactures; and 
obſerve how far, in theſe and many other 
reſpects, they either differ or agree among 
themſelves, or may be uſeful to us. We 
are further inſtructed in all the curioſities 
of the natural world, in metals, mines, mi- 
nerals, and whatever lies in the boſom of 
the earth. We might alſo examine the 
ſurface of every country, and contemplate 
the variety of things which grow there, ei- 
ther in the hills or valleys. Theſe have 
all their ſeveral uſes, and are in each coun- 
try deſigned for the food and conveniency 
of animals. The creatures below us we 
ſhould therefore conſider as ſome way con- 
nected with the ſtudy of geography, par- 
ticularly as they render this ſcience more a- 
greeable, and make us the better remember 
what we read. The ſame reaſon recom- 
mends our obſervation of the winged fowls, 
and all the creatures that move in each he- 

miſphere. 
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miſphere. They are all curioſities proper 
to every country; and if Gordon thinks he 
may mention others of a different kind, I 
ſee no reaſon why theſe, and poſſibly many 
more, may not be obſerved, and collected 
in a ſyſtem of geography. Eachard, in 
his Gazetteer, has a long liſt of the things 
belonging to this ſcience, and he reckons 

up no leſs than ſeventy two general heads, 
And when we have taken a full view of 
this lower world, let us from thence aſcend 
to the ſkies. In the ſtudy of the celeſtial 
globe, we may lay up much ufeful know- 
ledge, and obſerve new marks of the al- 
mighty power; that power which ſpread 
the heavens as a canopy over the world, 
and made the ſun to ſhine upon the earth, 
But his majeſty appears in contemplating a 
hoſt of other luminaries, which are diſplay- 
ed in the regions above. We ſee only a 
few of thoſe innumerable objects which fill 
the ſkies z but, from the obſervations of the 
learned, we have reaſon to believe they are 
more than we can comprehend. The Deity 
hath not left himſelf without witneſſes, 
nor is he confined to the limits of our nar- 
row 
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row world. The works of creation re- 
ſemble his own nature, and riſe one above 
another to an infinite degree. With what 
reverence ought we to adore ſuch immen- 
ſity, and with what pleaſure reflect on the 
relation we bear to ſuch a variety of crea. 
tures ; who watch over us perhaps while we 
are in this world, pity our weakneſs, and 
wait impatiently for the time of our diſſolu- 
tion! After death, we ſhall ſee with other 
eyes, and gradually unfold the myſteries of 
creation. We ſhall, as we advance in end- 
leſs time, proportionably advance in know- 
ledge, and travel with inexpreſſible joy 
from world to world. An expectation ſo 
great, is highly agreeable, and ought, e- 
very time we reflect upon it, to make us 
join with the Spectator in celebrating the 
truth of what he diſplays in the hay. 
verſes, 


The ſpacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue etherial ſky, 

And ſpangled heav'ns, a ſhining frame, 
Their great original proclaim : 


Th? un. 


Cha 


Th 
Do 
An 


T untuearyd ſun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator*s pow'r diſplay, 
And publiſhes to every land 

The work of an almighty hand. 


Soon as the ev ning-ſhades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 

And nightly to the liſt'ning earth 
 Repeats the ſtory of her birth : 

Whilſt all the ſtars that round her burn, 

And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And ſpread the truth from pole to pole, 


What tho, in ſolemn ſilence, all 
Move round the dark terreſtrial ball ? 
What ibo“ nor real voice nor ſound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 
In reaſews ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever ſinging, as they ſhine, 

« The hand that made us is divine.” 


Geography is commonly called an intro- 


duction to hiſtory ; but would not boys re- 


member it better, that they firſt Knew 
ſome- 
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ſomething of the extraordinary events in 
hiſtory? The names of places are not very 
entertaining, but are forgot almoſt as faſt 
as we learn; though, when they are recom- 
mended by ſome hiſtorical narration, when 
they have been the ſeat of ſome remarkable 
battle, or the ſcene of any great revolution, 
the memory loves to remember what is ſo a- 
greeable. With how much more indifference 
do we examine the map of Mexico, Tar- 
tary, and other countries, where we are little 
intereſted, than we. do thoſe of our own 
iſland, France, Flanders, and other places 
with which we maintain greater commerce? 
Becauſe of this increaſing correſpondence, 
there are at this day many places mentioned 
in our news-papers, perfectly familiar to e- 
very common reader, which ſome genera- 
tions paſt were known only to the learned. 
I doubt if ſome people ever heard of Det- 
tingen, and other parts of Germany, till the 
beginning of the preſent war; though we 
talk of them now as old acquaintances, and 
cities which we knew from out birth. — 
I would therefore have boys read a little hi- 
ſtory, before they enter upon geography, 

or 
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or take a particular view of the maps. 
When they have been for ſome time enter- 
tained with Rollin, and have heard from 
the maſter the wonderful ſucceſſion of acti- 
ons which happened in every country; when 
they are acquainted with the lives of the re- 
markable heroes of antiquity, know when 
they were born, in what places their valour 
was conſpicuous, and where every battle 


was fought; ſuch early impreſſions muſt 


render the places extremely agreeable when 
they appear upon the map, and render the 
ſtudy of ancient geography much more ſuc- 
ceſsful, than when we ſet about it without 
any ſuch antecedent knowledge, 


This obſervation is equally uſeful with 


regard to modern geography. The events 
in our own hiſtories are not indeed ſo ſur- 


priſing as thoſe of antiquity, and ſeldom 


leave ſo ſtrong an impreſſion upon the me- 
mory. But then they are more intereſting, 
by the nearer concern we have in them, In 
the ſtudy of modern hiſtory, we are not of- 
ten entertained with the lively deſcription, 
but we are now and then hearing of battles, 
This, as was obſerved, renders the names 
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of places much more familiar and laſting, 
than they would otherwiſe be. 

Beſides the regular ſyſtems of hiſtory, for 
the ſame purpoſe we have alſo the travels 
and adventures of ſuch as have narrowly 
examined particular parts of the globe. 
Theſe are very agreeable to children, and 
of great uſe in improving their geography, 
when they are writ with any judgment or 
taſte. But writers of this kind, labour un- 
der a bad character, and are thought to be 
fonder of the miraculous, than of the real 
productions of nature. Their works in- 
form us of places remarkable for ſavage a- 
nimals, flying fiſhes, and wild canibals, 
where they were themſelves in great dan- 
ger; but they ſeldom talk of ſuch as are 
remarkable for trade and navigation. Theſe 
are things in which they never had any con- 
cern. However, there are ſome who have 
travelled to better advantage, who have 
made very judicious obſervations upon the 
inhabitants of the world, and given us an 
exact account of their religion, government, 
manners and cuſtoms. So that the reader, 


though ke has never ſeen them himſelf, is 
as 
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as well acquainted with the places deſcribed 
as if he had lived in the country. 

The method of teaching modern geo- 
graphy, I ſhall not explain, being ſuffici- 
ently clear from ſeveral excellent perform- 
ances, I ſhall only obſerve, that it increa- 
ſes attention, if before boys ſaw either globes 
or maps, the maſter would explain viva 
voce the figure of the carth, her annual and 
diurnal motion, all the greater and leſſer 
circles, zones, climates, c. Upon the leaſt 
hint of ſuch things, I have known children 
run immediately to expreſs them in chalk, 
while every one contended who ſhould ex- 
cel in creating a new world. To decide 
the queſtion, the real globe was demanded, 
and every little artiſt examined his per- 
formance by an exact compariſon with the 
ſtandard, Thus the imaginary parts are 
ſoon digeſted and corrected, To ſupport 
and continue the ſame curioſity, might 
they not firſt read the real parts of land and 
water from Gordon's Geography, repeating 
every diviſion, with the chief towns, rivers, 
iſlands, Sc.? All theſe they have the ſame 
emulation to deſcribe, and never reft till 

82 they 
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they view them on the map. During the 
diſcovery, their attention is wonderfully 
ſtrengthened 3 as what they ſearch for is 
not new, but what they formerly heard, 
and what they almoſt know where to find, 
In going over the maps, children ſhould 
obſerve the ſituation of places with regard 
to each other, their longitude, latitude, and 
by what rivers they maintain any mutual 
commerce or communication. Suppoſe 
they were to travel from one country to an- 
other, let them point out the interveening 
ſeas or oceans which they reckon moſt con- 
venient, and gueſs the time in which any 
particular voyage may be accompliſhed, 
Would it not allo greatly advance the plea- 
ſure of this ſtudy, if the maſter informed 
them to whom every country belonged, 
with their cuſtoms and government, and a 
ſhort hint of the intereſt and connection of 
the ſeveral nations in Europe? Boys, by 
ſuch agreeable relations, would much bet- 
ter remember what they learned, and be 
ſooner qualified for the ſtudy of modern 
hiſtory. For want of this improvement, 
a great many often miſtake their true inte- 
reſt, 
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reſt, and, by the falſe repreſentations of am- 
bitious men, blindly engage in ſchemes de- 
ſtructive of all trade and liberty. 

It would appear perhaps extraordinary, 
to propoſe teaching children any thing of 
aſtronomy. However, without ſome know- 
ledge of the ſtars, they will hardly under- 
ſtand ſeveral paſſages in the Latin poets. 
The conſtellations Arurus, Scorpio, Tau- 
rus, Pleiades, Hyadæ, Hadi, and many more, 
are ſo often mentioned, that poſſibly a claſ- 
ſical ſyſtem of aſtronomy may be better 
collected from theſe authors, than by ob- 
ſerving the celeſtial globe. The poet or 
commentator gives us not only the names, 
but the Gtuation, mythological hiſtory, 
and particular effect of the conſtellations 
upon our earth, Theſe are all abſolutely 
neceſſary ; and, were there any ſuch trea- 
tiſe, it would ſave children great labour in 
reading the claſſicks. Beſides, the hiſtori- 
cal circumſtances contribute much to fix 
the name of any conſtellation in the memo- 
ry, and help to leſſen the fatigue of this 
part of education. Examples of this kind 
83 occur 
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occur almoſt in every page of Virgil, and 
every ode of Horace. 

Chronology is chiefly uſeful in fixing the 
time of the moſt remarkable events in hi. 
ſtory, which thereby make a deeper impreſ- 


ſion on the memory. In this Rollin pro- 
poſes an excellent method: To divide the 
hiſtory of every nation into one or more 
centuries, or even into a leſs number of 
years, and obſerve the moſt important oc- 
currences in the ſeveral diviſions. Thus 
the memory is never fatigued with too 
much at once, and the general æra's, be- 
twixt which the principal actions occur, 
eaſily lead to the time of any particular a- 
ction. And theſe we ſhould regard, as 
they are of more or leſs importance. The 
birth of Cyrus, the conqueſt of Perfia by 
Alexander, the Roman triumph over Per- 
ſeus, and ſuch remarkable periods, ought 
not to be overlooked. It were alſo agree- 
able, as we advance in this ſtudy, to ob- 
ſerve the hiſtory of learning z under what 
ages it flouriſhed, from whom it met with 
the greateſt encouragement, and where the 
perſons were born, who either invented, or 

made 
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made any improvement in the ſeveral arts 
and ſciences. Theſe are the very hinges of 
hiſtory, upon which the whole fabrick in 
ſome meaſure depends. And chronology, 
as it tends to render them more familiar, 
highly deſerves our regard. It is what may 
eaſily be acquired, being a work entirely of 
memory. The maſter need only preſcribe 
a taſk from Freſnoy, or whatever tables are 
thought more proper, and boys will im- 
prove to our wiſh. 

The Greek and Roman antiquities may be 
taught in the ſame narrative way, and e- 
qually claim our attention, We all know 
the preſent effect of cuſtom and faſhion up- 
on the mind. Theſe in a great degree 
form the manners, creep into language, and 
make ſucceeding generations differ ſo much 
from the paſt : ſo that ſome ingenious per- 
ſons imagine, men are not formed by na- 
ture ſo oppoſite, as they become afterwards 
by the different laws and conſtitutions they 


live under, This, without queſtion, makes 


ſo great a difference betwixt former and 
preſent generations, The ſpirit of liberty 
animated the ſtates of Greece and Rome, 

and 
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and breathed in every thing they ſaid or 
did. Liberty is the parent of eloquence, 
inſpires the lofty thought, and knows no 
bounds but nature. Where, accordingly, 
do we find that ſtrength of expreſſion, and 
freedom of ſentiment, which diſtinguiſhes 
the writings of antiquity? We are now 
much leſs fond of truth, and the publick 
good, than of private intereſt, and the 
ſchemes for advancing our own narrow 
connections. When education is formed 
upon ſo contracted a plan, no wonder our 
reflections are confined, and ſuitable to the 
nature of our ſelfiſh views. The ancients 
were employed in new diſcoveries, and re- 
forming any errors in religion, law, or the 
prevailing cuſtoms of every generation, 
They had ſchools for philoſophy, but the 
philoſophers were averſe to all wrangling 
debate. The ſtate encouraged a number of 
teachers, not to confound truth by oppoſi- 
tion, but to improve every hint for extend- 
ing the knowledge of nature. But we are 
influenced by other motives, and muſt pro- 
portion our inquiries to every change of go- 
vernment. We are not directed by nature, 

but 
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but by the example of our forefathers, and 
ſucceed to their principles, as we do to their 
eſtates. He that refuſes the one, muſt not 
pretend the leaſt claim to the other. 
No wonder then the Greek and Roman cu- 
ſtoms were ſo different from ours, and that 
they ſpoke often in ſuch a manner as we 
could never underſtand, had they not in- 
formed us of the laws and uſages which oc- 
caſioned theſe peculiarities. This renders 
their antiquities extremely uſeful; though 
it be further agreeable to learn, at the ſame 
time, the different views of former genera- 
tions. Boys will be well entertained with 
Kennels Antiquities, and admire the curio- 
ſities it contains. But further inſtructi- 
on may be had from this ſtudy, by compa- 
ring their manners with ours, obſerving in 
what we both reſemble, and wherein we 
diſagree, We ſhall find they excelled us 
in many cuſtoms, that they diſcovered a 
greater attachment to religion, raiſed more 
magnificent ſtructures in honour of the 
gods, and have left the beſt examples of 
all that is good and laudable for our imita- 
ton, 
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In the ſtudy of antiquity, we ſhall par. 
ticularly find, that, as at this day, ſtates 
were moderate in the beginning, and vali. 
ant. We ſhall find that temperance was 
the guardian of liberty; and that no nation 
could longer command another, or preſerve 
peace at home, than the people Knew to 
govern themſelves, and curb the extrava- 
cance of ambition. As we increaſe in power, 
we unhappily riſe in our pride, and, by a 
wrong ule of what ought to be the reward 
of virtue, turn all the advantages of life a- 
gainſt ourſelves. I do not know a more 
melancholy proſpect, than to review the ſe- 
veral nations of the earth, as they are com- 
prehended under this obſervation. To con- 
ſider what Egypt was, and what it now is: 
where is all that pomp, the palaces, magni- 
ficent gardens, walls, battlements, towers 
and fortifications mentioned in thoſe ancient 
records? Where are the cities, armies, fleets 
and trophies of the Arian empire? Fal- 
len and deſtroyed, by that very wealth for 
which they toiled ſo much in vain ! The 
Perſians are no more, but ſleep beneath the 


duſt of their lofty habitations! What know _ 


we 
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we of the Greeks and Romans, but the name, 
and ſome general notion of their behaviour ! 
We are told in hiſtory, that ſuch people 
were, that they lived after their own way, 
had a particular form of government, and 
that at laſt, growing too ſucceſsful, they be- 
came a facrifice to their own pride. 

But the moſt melancholy conſideration 
is, to obſerve from ancient records, that 
learning was always ſubject to the ſame de- 
cay with the gifts of fortune. Moſt of theſe 
countries were once remarkable for the 
oreateſt improvements in real knowledge. 
But what are they now? The ſeats of igno- 
rance and barbarity ! Learning took up her 
reſidence among them for a while, and then 
left them, and went elſewhere. Thus, in 
the courſe of time, we find ſhe has travel- 
ed from Egypt to Greece, from Greece to 
Rome, and from Rome to us. Happy na- 


tion, were we diſpoſed to make a right uſe 


of ſo ineſtimable a bleſſing ! But we have all 
the appearances 'of a decay, Would we 
were ſoon awake, that, from a variety of bu- 
ſineſs, we might ſpare a few moments for 


the reſtoration of learning! This is of the 
higheſt 
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higheft importance, and ought to be the 
chief care of ſuch as are in power and au- 
thority. 


CHAP, 


217 
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Li what manner moral reflections may be 
inſtilled into children; with ſome ob- 
ſervations on natural hiſtory, muſick, 
and painting. 


E have already enlarged the field of 
education, and recommended o- 

ther parts of knowledge, in the inſtruction 
of youth, beſides Greek and Latin; we 
hope, too, ſuch as are no leſs uſeful, and 
upon experience more agreeable, and much 
more eaſy to be attained. But there are 
ſtill many things which with due care, 
children may apprehend, How much, in 
a familiar way, might they be told of the 
heavens, and the ſeveral luminaries which 
roll in that extended ſpace ! Their magni- 
tude, diſtance, beauty, connection, and re- 
gular order, inſpire the higheſt curioſity; 
as their poſſibly infinite number declares 
the boundleſs power of the Creator, «I 
have known boys, (ſays Turnbull, in his 
« Obſervations upon liberal education), be- 
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ec fore they were ſeven years of age, ac- 
& quainted with ſome parts of aſtronomy, 
« and impatient to underſtand the ſcience 
« which enables to meaſure the magni- 
<« tudes, denſities, and diſtances of the pla- 
4 nets. And I never found any difficulty 
c in raiſing their curioſity to know, or in 
cc making them underſtand, for inſtance, 
ce the properties of air and water, upon 
« which failing depends; and by this 
c means, the uſe of air and winds, and of 
& freſh and ſalt water; or even in rip- 
<« ping up, as it were, to them, the bowels 
& of the earth, and ſhewing them the vari- 
« ous minerals and metals with which 
c they are ſtored, and the uſes of them in 
<« explaining vegetation z or in going on 
ce gradually with them through the whole of 
c natural philoſophy, till they had a pretty 
ce good notion of the final cauſes of moſt 
“ things, and were deſirous of further im- 
te provement. And deſire (ſays he) being 
ce once incited to be inſtructed in this ſci- 
<« ence, as a key to nature, a little practice 
<« in it will wonderfully open and enlarge 
ce their minds,” 


But 
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But further, will not the underſtanding 
be equally enlarged, by making them ob- 
ſerve the beauty of the moral world, and in 
what different degrees reaſon runs through 
the whole rational creation? Amidſt a ge- 
neral reſemblance, what peculiar and di- 
ſtinguiſhing marks of every ſpecies ? Our 
paſſions and deſires, are they not ſubject to 
the ſame uniformity and variety, which oc- 
cations all the different ſcenes of human 
life ? yet all agree in promoting the pu- 
blick welfare, and combine in performing 
_ thoſe duties that are the bonds of ſociety. 
What a ficld here opens for the inſtruction 
of youth ! We have ſyſtems of human na- 
ture and happineſs, far ſuperior to the rules 
of language. By theſe the ſtormy paſſions 
are ſubdued, and mankind raiſed to origi- 
nal perfection. What obſervations in gram- 
mar can be compared with that which de- 
ſcribes the origin and end of human minds! 
The precepts of ſuch philoſophy are not con- 
fined to particular perſons, virtues or vices; 
but comprehend the whole of man, his 
powers, affections and faculties, as he is in 


himſelf, in his relation to God and his 
Te neigh- 
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neighbour. They point out the duties in 
every ſtation of life, and teach, with the 
greateſt accuracy, that virtue alone is hap- 
pineſs below. Boys indeed cannot attain a 
thorough knowledge of what is ſo exten- 
ſive. They will remember, however, 
what is neceſſary for right conduct, and by 
degrees acquire a ſtronger deſire to improve 
in virtue. 

Virtue, when attained, is altogether love- 
ly; but we muſt make our approach thro? 
hard and rugged ways; ſuch as will quite 
diſcourage the young traveller, if he is not 
cheared by men of experience, who are ac- 
quainted with human nature, In this way, 
every parent, though he has not been at the 
univerſity, may act the philoſopher to his 
children, and inform them of many uſeful 
obſervations from his own experience. 
This will afterwards fave them great la- 
bour, and prevent many errors in their fu- 
ture conduct. 

Before they are required to do any acti- 
on, we ought firſt to convince them it is 
right, and ſhew the advantages of ſuch be- 


haviour. From a variety of examples, we 
ſhould 
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ſhould deſcribe the bad conſequences of 
vice, and the danger of indulging any raſh 
or fooliſh deſire. We ſhould inform 
them of our condition, when we, like them, 
were juſt entering into the world; how 
we were equally vain, full of aſſurance, and 
guilty of many miſtakes ; the danger of 
ſuch errors when ſtrengthened by habit, 
how they grow by indulgence, and the dif- 
ficulty we had to conquer the falſe inſinua- 
tions of youth; that, by an early reſoluti- 
on, it is in their power to become wiſer, 
and, by a right uſe of time, prevent every 
ſad reflection. In this manner the an- 
cients were wont, at table, and upon all 
occaſions, to deſcribe the duties in life, and 
teach children, by way of converſation, 
what was to be expected in the world, what 
was to be gained in the road of virtue, and 
what to be feared in the purſuit of vice, — 
But we, unhappy creatures, are deprived 
of all theſe advantages. We have no no- 
tion of life when we enter into it, and tra- 
vel on from ſcene to ſcene with as much 
uncertainty as if we were in a ſtrange coun- 
try, and could not find the way home. We 
| I 2: need 
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need not therefore be ſurpriſed at a num- 
ber of miſtakes, and that in the end we are 
ſo much overwhelmed by the follies of 
youth. 

But beſides our own advices, and re- 
markable examples in hiſtory, for the in- 
ſtruction of youth, we have daily an oppor- 
tunity of improving their morals by de- 
{cribing the infamous or honourable chara- 
cters of the world about them. This was 
the method which Horace's father made 
uſe of, to incline him to practiſe virtue, 
or give him an averſion at vice, If 
« (ſays Horace) my father adviſed me to 
« live within bounds, and be contented 
« yyith the fortune he ſhould leave me; do 
« not you ſee, ſays he, the miſerable condi- 
« tion of Burrus, and the ſon of Albus? 
« Let the misfortunes of thoſe two wretch- 
« es teach you to avoid luxury and extrava- 
« gance. If he would inſpire me with an 
« abhorrence to debauchery, do not, fays 
« he, make yourſelf like Sefanus, when 
« you may be happy in the enjoyment of 
« lawful pleaſures, ?? 


There are alſo particular books 3 
chil- 
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children may read with the ſame kind of in- 
ſtruction. Such as are writ in a moral, en- 
tertaining way, improve the fancy, and 
ſupply them with proper rules for the con- 
duct of life. Eſop's Fables contain many 


uſeful obſervations. There is ſcarcely any 


one paſſion in human nature, which is not 
there, in an allegorical way, repreſented in 
a variety of caſes. The adventures of Tele- 
machus is alſo a very proper book for this 
purpoſe. The circumſtances will be ex- 
tremely agreeable to children, as they ſeem 
entirely for amuſement, though there are 
few performances ſo full of moral precepts, 
What read we in the courſe of theſe imagi- 
nary travels which is not immediately taken 
from life? Does the young Telemachus com- 
mit any extravagance which we do not of- 
ten fall into from indulging the ſame de- 
ſires? When he condemns his fooliſh be- 
haviour, are we not equally ſurpriſed to 
find him ſpeak and reaſon like ourſelves? 
In this manner, we often forget the fiction, 
feel a variety of paſſions, and are affected 
in every turn of fortune as if our own hearts. 

had been concerned, What pleaſure ariſes. 
| | oO 
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too from the ſeveral characters, where we not 
only contemplate the happy conſequences of 
virtue in ſome, but in others the pernicious 
tendency of vice. Such a contraſt moves 
us in the ſtrongeſt manner, and is the moſt 
effectual way of acquiring wiſdom. It not 
only diſcovers the perfection which human 
nature is capable of attaining, but informs 
us how far we may degenerate when we ne- 
glect the voice of underſtanding. Beſides, 
the moral inſtructions are not recommend- 
ed in a dull way, by a long chain of rea- 
ſoning ; but riſe naturally from the parti- 
cular courſe of adventures. They reſem- 
ble our own reflections in like circumſtan- 
ces, and are made by perſons ſeemingly as 
much intereſted, and purſuing, like us, 
ſome ſcheme or plan of action in order to 
be happy. In ſuch a reſemblance, it is 
impoſſible to read with indifference. We 
muſt feel either pleaſure or pain, and ſhare 
in the joys or ſorrows of the imaginary 
hero, as we are like him in temper or ſi- 
tuation. 

This allegorical way of writing, gains 
wonderfully upon the attention, and tends 
more 


* 
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more to our reformation, than direct pre- 
cepts of morality. This is plain from ex- 
perience; ſince we all know, how often an 
advice is thrown away upon ourſelves, 
which we ſhould have heard with approba- 
tion, had it been given to another, In a 
fable, we ſeem not ſo much to reaſon, as to 
converſe; and are wonderfully pleaſed with 
the obſervations of our imaginary compa- 

nions. 
For the further inſtruction of children, 
we have many performances upon the ani- 
mal creation, equally curious and uſeful, 
Boys have them often in their hands, and 
naturally admire the various figures of 
beaſts, birds and fiſhes in the ſeveral parts 
of the world. How would their admirati- 
on increaſe, were they not only entertained 
with the picture, but from the maſter heard 
their uſe, manner, and extent of life, the 
ſurpriſing changes which ſome of them un- 
dergo, with their wonderful {kill in pur- 
ſuing the end aſſigned them by nature! 
While they paſs thus in review, we cannot 
tell whether we meet with greater ſurpriſe or 
inſtruction, All nature is linked together, 
as 
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as it were, for mutual ad vantage; and one 
part of creation, beſides a particular inte- 
reſt, has ſtill a further and more general 
tendency to the happineſs of the whole, 
The advantages to be drawn from the vari- 
ous race of animals, Gay, in the following 
lines, moſt beautifully deſcribes. 


The daily Iabours of the bee 

Awake my ſoul to induſtry : 

Who can obſerve the careful ant, 
And not provide for future want ? 
My dog, the truſtieſt of his kind, 
With gratitude inflames my mind ; 
J mark his true, his faithful way, 
And in my ſervice copy Tray : 

In conſtancy and nuptial love 

T learn my duty from the dove: 

The hen, who from the chilly air 
With pious wing protects her care, 
And every fowl that flies at large, 
Inſtruct me in a parents charge. 
Can grave and formal paſs for wiſe, 
hen men the ſolemn owl deſpiſe ? 
My tongue within my lips I rein; 
For who talks much, muſt talk in vain. 


We 
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We from the wordy torrent fly, 

Who liſtens to the chatt®ring pye ? 

Do not we juſt abhorrence find 
Againſt the toad and ſerpent kind ? 
But envy, calumny and ſpite, 

Bear ſtronger venom in their bite, 
Thus every object of creation 

Can furniſh hints to contemplation ; 
And from the moſt minute and mean, 
A virtuous mind can morals glean. 


The beſt book for lectures of this kind, 
is the Speacle de la nature; or, Nature de- 
lineated. There we have a view of the na- 
tural world, and ſurvey all that race of be- 
ings which are linked in the chain of crea- 
tion below man. We behold them deſcend- 
ing in as great variety, as we are exceeded 
by ſuperior creatures above us. How much 
deſign and beauty appears in what we 
know ! But greater wonders are concealed 
in things which are too ſmall for human 
ken, All nature ſwarms with life, and e- 
very creature, from the higheſt to the low- 
eſt, is formed with that perfection, which 
is proper to the Kind, and ſuitable to the 

gene- 
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general end of creation. To look upon 
all this complex machine at once, is be- 
yond the power of any but the Creator, 
who ſees all things, paſt, preſent, and to 
come. But, however ſhort-ſighted at firſt, 
we are happily formed to be capable of en. 
larging our views, and, ſtep by ſtep, as it 
were, either aſcending or deſcending in the 
contemplation of nature. For every part, as 
we obſerved, is connected together; one 
probably cannot exiſt without the other, 
and each individual has ſome tendency to 
improve the whole. Above all, we may, 
in this part of philoſophy, admire the di- 
vine architect, whoſe power is even ſo 
wonderful in things which defy the ſight, 
and which the vulgar almoſt think below 
attention, What profuſion of art and 
ſkill in mixing the colours which adorn 
their little bodies! How well are they pro- 
vided in all that tends to preſervation, and 
how eager every one in purſuing that plan 
of life aſſigned them by providence ! There 
is not one paſſion, virtue or vice, which 
we may not either ſtrengthen or diminiſh 


from the reſemblance to be found in the-va- 
rious 
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rious inclinations of the inferior animals. 
This appears already in the citation from 
Mr. Gay, and may be further diſcovered by 
ſuch as will but open their eyes and look a- 
bout them. What pleaſures of this kind do 
we loſe, when we are indolent, and mind 
nothing but clothing the body, and indul- 
ging the ſenſual appetites! The philoſopher. 
muſt acknowledge, that even our language 
is improved from this reſemblance between 
the actions of the animal and rational crea- 
tion. Hence the moving alluſions in poetry, 
and hence thoſe metaphors: which ſo much 
adorn language, and are the chief orna- 
ments of eloquence. From this reſem- 
blance proceeds that beautiful compariſon 
of Lord Lanſdown, when he compares his 
ſucceſsleſs love to the wounded lion juſt 
ready to expire : 


So the gall'd lion, ſmarting with his awound, 

Threatens his foes, and makes the foreſt found ; 

With his flrong teeth he bites the bloody dart, 

Hnd tears his fide with more provoking ſmart ; 
Till having ſpent his voice in fruitleſs cries, 

He lays him dewn, breaks his proud heart, and dies. 


U Nature 
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Nature appears with the ſame variety, 
and adorns with equal beauty the perform- 
ances of all who write with the ſame noble 
freedom. Such people never view things 
ſingly by themſelves, but as they are ſome 
way connected with other objects, which 
ſerve each for mutual illuſtration. We 
ſhould therefore apply in the cloſeſt man- 
ner to natural philoſophy, that we may the 
better diſcover theſe beautiful connections, 
and learn either to form juſt compariſons 
ourſelves, or underſtand ſuch as are made 
by other writers, 

But we are capable of further improve- 
ment; nor is truth, beauty and pleaſure 
confined only to the underſtanding. What- 
ever effect words have upon reaſon, the 
fame the power of harmony, and ſweetly 
varying ſounds, produce upon the ear. Is 
.the mind tranſported when we read of be- 
nevolence? do the ideas warm the heart, 
and raiſe a pleaſing joy? So does the dy- 
ing fall of harmony becalm our rage, and 
baniſh every care, We hear away reſent- 
ment, all the gloomy paſſions of the mind ; 
and muſick, like the ſun with chearful 

light, 
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light, diſpels the gathering ſtorm. Then, 
calm, and free from prejudice, we talk of 
univerſal love. Then is the time for ſtu- 
dy, lively thoughts, and chearful conver- 
ſation. Even while I write, imaginary 
ſounds break in upon my ear, and make 
me, from the warmneſs of my heart, al- 
molt forget to ſpeak in common language. 


Auditis? an me ludit amabilis 
Inſania? audire, & videor pios 

Errare per lucos, amænæ 

Quo & aque ſubeunt, & auræ. 


But when the trumpet ſounds, and harſher 
cannons roar, the gentle ſcene is changed, 
and fierce contending paſſions riſe. The 
blood flows over the face, kindles the eye, 
and cuts the eager breath. The ſoldier's 
courage grows, the courſer neighs, and 
ruſhes on the foe. 

Theſe various impreſſions are enough to 
demonſtrate the power of mulick, and how 
many pleaſures we loſe in neglecting to 
improve any natural capacity for this agree- 
able part of education. It ſoftens the voice, 
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as well as the heart, and gives an inexpreſ- 
ſible delicacy to every word and action. A- 
bove all, it tends to inſpire us with a lively 
gratitude to that Almighty Being, who 
forms us many different ways for joy. In- 
ferior creatures are confined to one ſenſe, 
but we are bleſſed with variety of happt- 
nels. 

To give ſtill further ſcope to this our a- 
miable conſtitution, I would recommend 
to ſuch as found themſelves capable, the 
ſtudy of painting. This is properly the 
object of another ſenſe, but equally agree- 
able and engaging. With what ſurpriſe 
and pleaſure do we view the ſilent picture, 
looking each paſſion of the foul ? Here aw- 
ful majeſty, with ſweetneſs joined, beſpeaks 
the noble mind! there, the dull eye and 
ſimple look, the face of folly ſhews. The 
painted beauty and the painted faint pro- 
duce emotions in the heart beyond the 


power of words, nay frre us often more 


than life itſelf. 

But the particular advantages of paint- 
ing, with the various truths it offers to 
the mind, in a remarkable manner appear, 

| when 
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when we enter the houſes of ſuch as have a- 
ny taſte for this agreeable art. The pictures 
ſerve not only for ornament, but ſpeak to 
thoſe that are acquainted with the original, 
and inform them of all the actions of the 
dead; as medals, when we underſtand their 
uſe and value, at one look exhibite all that 
was remarkable in ancient times. In this 
way, the illuſtrious in every age ſtill live, and 
triumph in a kind of ſilent majeſty beyond 
the reach of death. Hiſtory deſcribes their 
actions, and fires the generous heart with 
a noble emulation. But painting goes ſtill 
further: it introduces their very ſhape and 
perſon, makes them live with us in the ſame 
family, and preſents them as they were a 
thouſand years paſt, either haranguing the 
people, or leading them forth to battle. 
So that the imagination ſeems to hear their 
moving eloquence, obſerves the ſeveral paſ- 
ſions of the liſtening crowd, and thinks 
they almaſt breathe and ſpeak. — In the 
ſame manner, painting deſcribes the beau- 
ties of the natural world. The artificial 
wood reſembles nature in her ſweet variety, 
and in every part diſplays the fame harmo- 
U 3 5 
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ny and proportion. Every object is as much 
alive as it can be, and is provided with all 
things ſuitable to the imaginary inhabitants. 
The birds fit warbling on the trees; the 
trees hang o'er the floods; and far remote 
the lion ſlumbers in his den. Each object 
is drawn with the niceſt art, placed juſt 
where it ought to be, and where it moſt 
contributes to the beauty of the whole. — 
But it were endleſs to run through every 
part of nature, and ſhew the univerſal ex- 
tent of this ingenious art. The ſkilful 
painter mounts into the ſkies, deſcribes e- 
ven heaven itſelf, and all the changeful ſea- 
ſons of the year. How great then the 
inſenſibility of thoſe that deſpiſe the rules of 
this noble ſcience, who are againſt indul- 
ging any ſuch exalted joy, and would con- 
fine nature by neglecting the right im- 
provement of our ſeveral ſenſes ! 

Mr. Locke imagines, theſe agreeable 
amuſements endanger health, and keep 
us from more violent exerciſes, ſo neceſſary 
to preſerve the body, This 1s indeed of 
the higheſt importance; but attainable, I 
hope, without a direct ſuppreſſion of the 
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polite arts, implanted for another end than 
to be entirely neglected. The loſs is, men 
generally have ſome favourite ruling paſ- 
ſion, which ingroſſes all the reſt; ſo that 
we ſeldom find one with any remarkable 
fondneſs for a particular thing, who is not ſo 
entirely captivated, as to neglect, in a very 
great degree, the manner of improving in 
other uſeful arts. Tis this chiefly deſtroys 
health, and makes us, after beſtowing too 
much upon one favourite, unjuſtly complain 
that we have no time left for other pleaſures, 
We need only reform in this point of beha- 
viour, indulge the ſeveral paſſions in their 
turn, and we ſhall acknowledge, it is ra- 
ther want of art in the conduct of life, than 
want of time, that hinders us from enjoy- 
ing all the various degrees of happineſs. 
But whatever be the force of this objeCti- 
on againſt our own ſex, I rejoice to think 
it 1s of no conſequence with regard to the 
Ladies. They are generally much at home, 
and have leiſure to improve in muſick, poe- 
try, and painting. Such pleaſures fill up 
every vacant hour, make time unheeded 


paſs, and heighten every charm, Each 
ten- 
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tender note, both moves the heart, and 
ſoftens every look. The features always 
ſpeak the temper of the mind, and, 
from the emotions of the ſoul, aſſume a 
harſh or milder air. Anger imprints the 
frowning look; but ſmiles ariſe from 
ſcenes of love and joy; till, by repeated 
acts of ſoft content, they turn habitual, 
and form the perfect face. 

I would further recommend to the La- 
dies, the ſtudy of hiſtory, and the ſeveral 
parts of philoſophy. They are equally 
capable of imitating the illuſtrious examples 
of antiquity; and the labour of attenti- 
on, will ſoon be loſt in the pleaſure of e- 
very valuable diſcovery, Tis ſurely a 
moſt dangerous ſituation, when we apply 
to nothing, but live in continual diverſi- 
on. This forms a temper no way ſuitable 
to the accidents of human life. Reading 
will in a particular manner reform the ſub- 
ject of female converſation, and teach them 
to improve the happy leiſure they enjoy. 
Man, alas! is born to labour; and, after 
much fatigue, can ſcarce at laſt obtain one 


moment to retire, But women are placed 
in 
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in calm repoſe, wanting only inſtruction 
to make them as happy as mortals can be. 
Hiſtory, in repreſenting all the various 
ſcenes of human calamity, heightens every 
tender paſſion, and teaches a moving ſoft- 
neſs they never knew before. Andromache 
increaſes the fondneſs of the kindeſt wife, 
induſtry grows in converſing with Penelo- 
pe, and wanton luxury is taught to bluſh 
at the examples of Lucretia and Octavia. 
The charms of mind will alſo adorn the 
body. While the heart is warmed by 
ſo many tender paſſions, the face mult 
wear ſuch an air of mildneſs as ſoftens 
every beauty. *Tis perhaps this mark 
of internal goodneſs, which chiefly rai- 
ſes admiration, and preſerves the huſ- 
band's eſteem, long after the devaſtations 
of ſickneſs and age. I am ſorry, how- 
ever, parents are at ſo little pains; and that, 
while ſo much money is ſpent in the edu- 
cation of boys, they never think of the fair 
lex, I ſhall not ſay how much they ſuffer 
by ſuch neglect, or what dangerous paſſions 
they may acquire, But they certainly weary, 


and are often at a loſs how to diſpoſe of 
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thoſe moments which might otherwiſe be 
ſpent to better advantage. But to con- 
clude: 

Is it not plain, that boys may be taught 
much uſeful knowledge, beſides Greek and 
Latin? The one too is as much preferable to 
the other, as the end is ſuperior to the means, 
The chief deſign of language, is to enlarge 
the mind, and, from the ſtudy of anti- 
quity, convey ſuch an extenſive knowledge 
of nature, as promotes both pleaſure and 
advantage, But this 1s confined to no one 
dialect more than another. We may learn 
wildom, and lay up a vaſt variety of know- 
ledge, whether we have the additional ad- 
vantage of the learned languages or not. If 
ſo, I am ſurpriſed things of ſuch importance 
ſhould be ſo little regarded in education. 
We think of nothing but Greek and Latin, 
which, however good in their kind, we have 
by much the leaſt occaſion for, and which, 
for want of time, and due application, the 
greater number ſoon forget. But hiſtory, 
geography, and what is already mention- 
ed, occur more or leſs in every thing we 
hear, in every book we read, and are abſo- 
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lutely neceſſary in moſt tranſactions of life: 
beſides the inherent pleaſure which raiſes 
the philoſopher above every misfortune, 
and gives him with contentment all things 
richly to enjoy. 

If youth, as I have had experience, may 
be rendered attentive to ſuch things, it is 
plain they may learn at ſchool what is of 
more importance than language. This 
chiefly improves the memory, but the 
knowledge of things works a noble refor- 
mation on the mind. As we increaſe in 
knowledge, we riſe above every low deſire; 
and every new diſcovery in nature, leads us 
to admire the great Architect. The ſame 
ſoſtening hand of wiſdom reconciles us to 
mankind, and proclaims, by many exam- 
ples, that particular happineſs flows only 
from the general practice of virtue and be- 
nevolence. But the difference of education 
appears not only in ſuch important diſcove- 
ries, but in every common occurrence of 


life. The meereſt trifles are refined by art, 


and pleaſe in borrowed charms. Thus 
poets often, from common accidents, con- 
trive the fineſt plans; and numbers, before 
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Pope, have writ agreeable things from 
a very ordinary ſubject. In common 
converſation, learning infpires the lively 
thought, governs the fancy, and chiefly 
diſtinguiſhes the philoſopher and clown, 
The knowledge of nature, too, is not, as 
language, ſubject to decay; but, when 
Greek and Latin ſhall no more exiſt, will 
adorn the exalted mind, and perhaps in- 
creaſe our meaſure of happineſs through all 
the ages of eternity. Upon the whole, I 
would fain think, that whoever is taught 
after this plan, has the faireſt chance to ac- 
quire a love for reading; and, this once at- 
tained, we may leave them to nature, as 
with a certain guide, who will infallibly 
lead them in the way to happineſs, 


